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NOTES OF THE WEEK 
CF nati still occupies the main attention of the 


nation. It must do so more and more till the 

dispute, now a month old, has been settled. 
Stricter rationing orders, further restrictions of 
trains, and the general and increasing loss to trade 
and industry is bringing the gravity of the situa- 
tion home to men’s business and bosoms. How 
long must the struggle endure? In a leading 
article we put the case for decisive Government 
intervention to end the dispute, if necessary by 
legislation. Since that was written the owners 
have invited the representatives of the miners to 
meet them for renewed discussions. It is suggested 
that a basis of agreement might be found in a 
modified version of the Premier’s terms, rejected a 
fortnight ago by both parties, and that the chair 
should be taken’ by an independent person accept- 
able to both sides. Whether the miners will be any 
more disposed to discuss matters on these lines now 
than they were in the middle of May remains to be 
seen. If they are, well and good. If negotiations 
again fail, the Government must act. 


Meanwhile the position has been slightly 
elucidated by the debate in the Commons on 
Tuesday of this week. ‘ Mr. Austin Hopkinson 


put the case for the owners with fairness and 
restraint. The general sense of the debate was 
that an increase of hours in the miners’ working 
day is essential, and with that few will disagree— 
except the miners, and some of them now begin 
to see the logic of it. Mr. Baldwin made, as 
usual, a sincere and conciliatory speech—too con- 
ciliatory for some of his followers—and added a 
reassuring statement regarding the Government’s 
attitude towards the reorganization clauses of the 
Commission’s Report. There was one surprise. 
The Prime Minister had told the miners in his 
letter that the Government could not keep open 
their offer of a subsidy after May 31. That was 
in the nature of an ultimatum. But on the after- 
noon of June 1 Mr. Baldwin announced that the 
offer would be renewed when required. So we 
are back precisely where we were. 


We go to press before the result of the vote— 
if any is taken—at the meeting of the Liberal 
Parliamentary Party is known, but whatever the 
outcome of that meeting it is now tolerably cer- 
tain that the Liberal Party is once more, and this 
time irretrievably, rent in twain. Mr. Lloyd 


George’ s future is uncertain, but he will probably 


continue to lead a Liberal following of some sort 
in the Commons. Lord Oxford and his colleagues 
further emphasized and underlined Mr. George’s 
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official excommunication this week, the one by a 
letter to Sir Godfrey Collins which was in effect a 
reply to Mr. Lloyd George’s answer to his original 
letter, the others by a round-robin to their chief 
expressing their complete approval of his action. 
The significant thing about the affair is the 
unanimity with which the Liberal Press (with the 
exception of the Westminster Gazette) has taken 
Mr. Lloyd George’s side. From a Liberal point 
of view, Lord Oxford seems to have chosen bad 
ground on which to do battle. Newspapers which 
have loathed and denounced the Coalition- 
monger are now hurrying their battalions to his 
support. 


The situation in Egypt is critical. Zaghlul 
Pasha persists in his determination to form a Cabi- 
net, though pressure has been brought to bear 
upon him by his own friends to cede his place to 
another member of his party. But as they are all 
birds of a feather it is difficult to see how such a 
step would really improve the situation. Mean- 
while Judge Kershaw, the President of the Assize 
Court, has resigned from his post on the ground 
that the verdict in the recent political murder trial 
(over which he presided, with two Egyptian 
judges), was contrary to the weight of evidence 
and constituted a grave miscarriage of justice. It 
is plain that the verdict, reached by a majority of 
the judges—i.e. by the two Egyptians, Judge 
Kershaw dissenting—was a political move de- 
signed to whitewash the Zaghlulist party, which 
was returned to power at the recent elections. 
Judge Kershaw is widely respected among the 
Egyptians themselves and his action has made a 
deep impression. 


The British Government could not remain pas- 
sive following such a drastic act of protest as the 
resignation of one of its judges, without vital loss 
of prestige to the British cause in Egypt and 
throughout the East. Accordingly it has ad- 
dressed a prompt note to the Egyptian Govern- 
ment, informing them that in view of Judge 
Kershaw’s action it reserves judgment on the ver- 
dict and meanwhile declines to accept it as proof 
of the innocence of the four acquitted individuals 
concerned. Further, it reserves full liberty to 
take any steps that may be necessary to ensure the 
safety of foreigners in Egypt. The battleship 
Resolution has left Malta under orders for Egypt. 


Anyone who has travelled in Europe since the 
war knows how difficult it is to distinguish between 
propaganda and truth. The four Conservative 
Members of Parliament who have just published 
their impressions of Russia have undoubtedly been 
deceived here and there, but their report has not 
been given the sympathetic consideration it 
deserves. It is easy enough to find flaws or con- 
tradictions in its arguments, but it is more impor- 
tant to study its general conclusions. Its authors 
feel that the Soviet Government has come to stay, 
that there are great opportunities in Russia for 
foreign capital, that the Germans and the Ameri- 
cans are making the most of these opportunities, 
and that everyone in Russia firmly believes in the 
implacable hostility of the British Government. 
** In vain did we endeavour to shake this belief,’’ 
they write, and we do not wonder, since some 
change in British policy alone could shake it. And 
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the change in British policy is only likely to come 
about when the Foreign Office realizes the danger 
of neglecting Russia as she is in the hope that she 
may become the Russia it would like her to be, 
We deal more fully with this matter in a leading 
article. 


It was not to be expected that the French 
Chamber, fresh from the holidays, would long 
leave M. Briand in peace. His supporters, or 
former supporters, of the Left made a determined 
effort on Tuesday to drive him to acceptance of 
Socialist financial measures which, however in. 
teresting in theory, would complete the destruction 
of what little confidence remains in the franc, 
M. Briand showed courage, and was rewarded by 
a majority of 166. Had he shown equal courage 
on previous occasions, instead of leaving the 
Chamber to its own devices, France would be ina 
happier position than she now is. The most 
important feature of the debate was that it marked 
a turning point in the Government’s career. No 
longer will M. Briand exist on the support now of 
the Left and now of the Right. He has given up 
the Left as hopeless, and proposes to produce a 
financial plan which will ‘‘ reassure capital.’’ This 
may necessitate some changes in his ministry, but 
it is the most reassuring news, from the point of 
view of the franc, that we have had for many a 
month. 


There are plenty of difficulties still to be faced 
in Morocco. A month ago the French desire was 
to occupy the Riff; now their desire is to leave it: 
for with the surrender of Abdel Krim and various 
tribes, they have now regained control over all the 
territory in their Protectorate and they do not want 
to become involved in the task of policing the Riff 
itself. This task is a Spanish one, and it is un- 
fortunate both for Spain and France that, whereas 
the tribes respect the French, they do not respect 
the Spanish—who would not have defeated them 
without French aid. Were the Riff in French 
territory one might hope for a wise policy of 
development, for Marshal Lyautey’s example is not 
forgotten by his successors. We are less hopeful 
that Spain has learnt her lesson, and that she will 
carry through the long and difficult task of 
pacification instead of leaving the less accessible 
tribes to their own dangerous devices until another 
Abdel Krim arises to lead them to temporary 
victory and ultimate defeat. 


The Pilsudski coup d’état is now past history, 
and the mountain of his attack on Warsaw has 
given birth to a mouse of a President, M. 
Mosiecki, who is known only as a successful manu- 
facturer of artificial manures. For the moment the 
President has no power, and when the constitution 
has been amended to give him power M. Mosiecki 
may once again be asked to retire to his factory. 
In any case Marshal Pilsudski, whatever his office, 
proposes to run the country and there is some con- 
solation to be found in this fact, for he undoubtedly 
has the support of many millions of his country- 
men. The financial situation is so grave that 
disaster can only be avoided if the people have 
confidence in the Government that calls upon them 
to make sacrifices, and in the Witos Government 
there was not much confidence. Nor will there be 


for long in the new ministry unless Marshal 
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pilsudski is able to distinguish between patriotism 
and personal pride, and unless he remembers that 


his country is in no state to stand experimental | 


adventures, be they social or military. 


President Coolidge, speaking at the Arlington 


National Cemetery, has had some strange things to | 
It does not matter that the United States, | 
unlike France, for example, is now spending far | 
more on armaments than she spent in 1913, since, | 
says the President, ‘‘ the American forces are dis- | 


say. 


tinctly the forces of peace.’’ The movement to 


settle disputes by negotiation instead of by war _ 


“has the full and complete approbation of the 
American Government and the American people ”’ 


—as illustrated, doubtless, by their contemptuous | 


rejection of the League of Nations and by their 
devastating reservations to the World Court 
statute. ‘Ihe President refers to the League as the 
concern of Europe, but he was sufficiently alarmed 
a few weeks ago when there was talk of asking it 
to settle the Tacna-Arica dispute which the United 
States has failed to solve. In some mysterious 
way, too, our debt payments will give ‘‘ additional 
guarantees to the stability and peace of the world,”’ 
and will help us by enabling American bankers to 
lend us more money. Scarcely the sort of speech 
to have issued in full through Reuter’s Agency ! 


Moscow’s new policy of building a rival to the 
League of Nations, which Soviet leaders still per- 
sist in considering as a British-run organization, 
is not as yet meeting with much success. The 
reply from the Baltic States that they will agree 
to pacts of non-aggression, but only if they do not 
conflict with the League Covenant, has, if one 
may judge from the Russian Press, been a great 
disappointment to the Soviets. The second string 
to the anti-League bow is to be a close agreement 
between Turkey and Italy and any other country 
which objects to Geneva. But Turkey is on the 
point of reaching a solution of the Mosul question, 
one condition of which will necessitate her 
immediate membership of the League, while 
another will give her substantial royalties from 
Mosul oil. In these circumstances Turkey will 
certainly not wish to offend either the League or 
Great Britain, and Italy dare not yet flout the 
latter although she would joyfully partake in the 
destruction of the former. Moscow thus seems to 
be backing the wrong horses. 


When Chang Tso-lin and Wu Pei-fu combined 
and drove the Kuominchun Army to the Great 


Wall and its leader, Feng Hu-hsiang, to Moscow, | 


there seemed some prospect of peace in China. 
But the two generals have not even yet met to 
agree on future policy, very probably because they 
feel agreement would be too hard to reach. The 
result is that the Kuominchun troops, who had 
expected annihilation in the narrow Nanking Pass, 
have now plucked up courage and are once again 
threatening Peking. At the same time revolt is 
spreading in Wu’s army and yet another leader, 
Sun Chuan-fang, has declared the independence 
of five of the richest provinces of China. Sun 
Chuan-fang’s step is of the greatest importance 
since it seems to indicate the possible disintegra- 
tion of China as one Republic. In the past 
Tuchuns have paid allegiance, but few taxes, to 
Peking; in future even the pretence of allegiance 


may be dropped. Wu and Chang have now lost 
their opportunity of uniting China under one 
strong government. 


We are glad to see from correspondence in the 


| daily papers and from the tone of talk about the 


strike elsewhere that large numbers of people have 
made the great discovery, the discovery that the 
youth of England is not incapable of rising with 
energy, humour and resourcefulness to an emer- 
gency. It is now about two years since in an article 
which caused some discussion we objected to the 
persistent lecturing of the younger generation by 
persons who seemed to think it incumbent on youth 
to set the universe in order and lamented youth’s 
apparent incapacity for that modest task. It has 
now been made plain that, whatever else the men 
who were children when the war broke out may lack, 
they have both public spirit and adaptability. We 
cannot regret that the general strike was called off 
so soon, but it is to be borne in mind that if it 
lasted another week a credulous public would have 
been disabused of the notion that the return of the 
workers on strike was vitally necessary. This 
people can look after itself, and the strikers never 
did themselves a worse service than in enabling it 
to understand that it could do so. Before the 
war, the same silly talk of youthful decadence was 
prevalent. It only needed the six years since the 
war ended for people to forget how wrong that 
talk was proved. Now they have learnt again, 


_ and perhaps they will keep silence for a space. 


In spite of the strike and of the weather, the 
season promises to be brilliant. London is still 
the social centre of the world. Indeed, in the post- 
war world, it occupies a more important place 
socially than ever before. Here alone is to be seen 
that social pageantry which appeals to the imagina- 
tion. Only here can the visitor feel that some- 
thing of the old world survives, and that the new 
ordering of society after all does but modify, does 
not destroy, the traditional life of this people. Nor 
is there anywhere where the man and woman in 
the street will be found more appreciative of the 
spectacle which society provides for them. The 
agitator may preach to them that they should resent 
the sight, when they get it, of lives patterned other- 
wise than theirs : they, in the admirable old English 
way, know better. The London season matters 
not only to those who walk up strips of carpet 


under awnings but to those who cluster about 


doorways to see the gracious procession. 


A ROLL OF DEFENCE 


We print in this issue a further article by Mr. 
D.S. MacColl on the question of Waterloo and the 
other London Bridges. An appeal to the Prime 
Minister for inquiry into the whole subject before 
Waterloo Bridge is finally doomed is being exten- 
sively signed, and a first list will probably appear in 
the Press of to-day (Saturday). Further additions to 
this Roll of Defence will be welcome, and the 
Editor of the SaturDAY REvIEW will be glad to 
receive them from his readers. The very first to 
respond to the appeal was the veteran Thomas 
Hardy. The prospects of the bridge are brighten- 
ing, if only the County Council will secure that it 
is not irretrievably damaged while its fate is in the 
balance. 
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MR. BALDWIN’S OPPORTUNITY 


O one is likely to accuse this journal of a lack 
N of sympathy with the Prime Minister. During 

the general strike and after we offered him our 
unreserved support, and we see no reason what- 
ever, provided he is true to himself, why that sup- 
port should be withdrawn or diminished now or in 
the future. He handled the situation created by the 
threat of a strike, by the strike itself, and by its 
unconditional withdrawal, in a temper wholly ad- 
mirable, and with a moderation and conciliatoriness 
which interpreted the best feelings of the nation. 
More than once during these weeks he appears to 
have been overridden by those in his Cabinet and 
party who do not think as he does. Whether he 
was right or wrong to allow himself so to be over- 
borne is a question which those alone can answer 
who are prepared to gauge accurately and in all its 
implications the consequences of a party crisis on 
a huge scale in the midst of a national crisis, and the 
risk attending any move which might involve the 
substitution of an alternative Government at such 
atime. But now that the immediate emergency is 
over the risk is neither so great nor so actual. Is he 
prepared to take it ? 

Anyone can see where Mr. Baldwin wants to go. 
His personal inclination and his political conviction 
obviously point him in the direction of a strong 
middle line of policy which shall end the coal dead- 
lock by a compromise calling for concessions by 
both sides. All his utterances since the trouble 
began have proved him to be a genuinely unbiased 
médiator, able to understand the resistance of the 
miners to a reduction of wages, but equally alive 
to the economic facts of the industry. No one can 
say that he is definitely on one side or the other. 
His letters to the Mining Association and the 
Miners’ Federation proved that he can administer 
rebukes with impartiality. He must play not one 
party’s game or another’s, but the nation’s game, 
and the nation’s game involves action, to get the 
wheels of industry running again at full pressure 
with a minimum of delay. 

How can that be done? Clearly it will not be 
easy. Both owners and men are adamant to the 
point of crime. The Prime Minister has himself 
said that neither show the slightest inclination to 
settle their difficulties between themselves. The 
men—or at all events their leaders—hold with 
obstinate tenacity to their silly slogan, ‘‘Not a penny 
off pay, not a minute on the day ’’; the owners are 
apparently content to sit and await events, conscious 
that the longer they wait the more likely are they 
to get their own terms, irrespective of whether they 
be sound or just. It is true that there have been 
indications during the past week that the miners are 
becoming less adamant in their refusal to consider 
wage reductions or longer hours; in particular, Mr. 
Varley, M.P., has suggested the acceptance of 
a longer working day : but in the main the position 
is much what it was before the dispute began—or, 
indeed, last August. Meanwhile the country’s 
industries are going from bad to worse, and the 
loss to the nation from the stoppage mounts from 
day today. In such circumstances no Government, 
whatever its complexion, has the right to sit still 
and wait for something to turn up. Mr. Micawber 
has no title to a place in any Cabinet. There is 


only one thing for the Government to do, not, 
pleasant thing, not an easy thing, certainly not th 
ideal thing, but a thing that in the situation wit, 
which they now find themselves faced must be dom 
in the best interests of the country. When typ 
sides will not agree and their continued disagre, 
ment jeopardizes the industrial welfare of th 
nation, they must be made to agree. For the thir 
week in succession we urge Mr. Baldwin t 
impose a settlement by legislation, as Mr. Asquith 
did in 1912. He has spoken of the virtue of 
patience, but beyond a certain point in a matter of 
this kind patience may become a vice. 

There are those in the Cabinet who would prefe; 
the Prime Minister to continue a course of masterly 
inactivity. They know that, sooner or later, the 
miners would have to go back on any terms they 
could get. But of what use would that be to the 
nation ? The whole situation would remain exactly 
where it was, and a new crisis would arise the 
moment the miners had saved enough funds 
for another struggle. Nothing whatever would be 
settled. All the efforts of Government and Com. 
mission, all the expenditure of time and brains, 
every penny of the £23,000,000 of subsidy would 
have been wasted, emptied down the drain. Mr, 
Baldwin must have the strength to resist those who 
work for this kind of settlkement. He need not 
hesitate: he will find the country solidly behind 
him. Public opinion is very definite and decided 
on the coal issue : it means to see justice done to the 
miners equally with the owners. If any should 
doubt that, let them look to the result of the North 
Hammersmith election, which was fought almost 
solely on the question of the mines. Above all, it 
means to have the mining problem solved finally, 
on equitable terms which will give the industry 
every chance to recover its lost prosperity. 

Once he has decided on action, the only re 
maining decision for the Premier is the terms 
on which he will act. There need be no difficulty 
here. Mr. Baldwin should stand solidly by the 
Samuel Report, the whole Report, and _ nothing 
but the Report. | Why should he do otherwise? 
What is the object of appointing a Commission, 
giving it full powers, and purchasing at a cos 
of £23,000,000 a respite during which it ma) 
operate, if at the end of its labours you do no 
mean to recognize its conclusions? Mr. Baldwin 
appointed a Commission; after full and impartial 
investigation it reported thus and thus; his clear 
duty is to act on that report. Such a course of 
action will involve concessions by both sides. The 
miners will have to come off their ridiculous 
pedestal, the owners to submit to unpalatable but 
very necessary schemes of reorganization. A 
then the industry will have a chance. There have 
been doubts since the strike ended as to what the 
Government’s attitude on the Report actually '. 
Mr. Baldwin’s speeches have been ambiguous. 
He took an important step in the right direction 
in the House of Commons on Tuesday, when he 
announced his willingness to add the State pur 
chase of royalties and the establishment of mun 
cipal trading to his earlier offers of reorganization. 
They should never have been withheld. — They 
never would have been if the Premier had been 
able to follow his personal inclinations to the full. 
Let him now be strong and of a guod couragt. 
Let him stand on the Report, impose it on both 
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ine 
= of the Conservative members the bulk of the 
workers are better off since the revolution than 


rties, and face the consequences. In the result 


{ 

| 
>, Not a & he will find himself in a position of such impreg- | ‘ 
Not the | nability in the country as even the nation-wide | before. Every nation has gone through great 
on with § approbation of his strike policy could not | changes since the war. In England, the middle 
be done § give him. | classes are ground between the taxing government 


1EN. two and the pretensions of the trade unions; in Ger- 


| many, owing to the deliberate debasement of the 


‘isa 

ole OLITICS AND TRADE _ currency, there has been a wholesale transference 
he third P _ of wealth from one set of hands to another; in 
lwin t Russia, the redistribution of wealth has been 


RADE is said to follow the flag, and from ; k : 
Asquith T that many good people have drawn the further widespread, violent and wicked, but there has been 
irtue of conclusion that where there is no political little destruction of wealth, for the simple reason 
latter of | sympathy there should be no trade. Of that fallacy that the wealth of Russia, consisting mainly in 


a Report by four Conservative members of Parlia- 


land, is far less capable of destruction by politics 


d prefer | ment who have just returned from Russia supplies | than industrial wealth. Probably Russia has 
nasterly fa useful corrective. The four members are Sir | suffered less from the war than this country. 

iter, the J Frank Nelson, Colonel Moore, Mr. Boothby and We are wrong, and play the game of the enemy, 
ms they { Captain Bourne, all men who belong to the pro- | when we speak of the revolution in Russia as having 
e to the gressive wing of their party, but are not on that created something wholly new, whether for good 


exactly 


account less faithful or typical Conservatives. Their 


or evil. A capital levy in this country would effect 


rise the J report is chiefly valuable for the account that it | much the same changes, though with more dis- 
| funds § gives of the present state of Russia. These mem- | astrous effect on us than the revolution has had in 
ould be f bers have come to the conclusion that the present | Russia, because our higher industrial organism is 
d Com. § form of government in Rusia is stable and likely to | more liable to a mortal injury. If that is so, the 


brains, 


endure, and if they are right it must make all the 


sympathy given to Russians, whether dispossessed 


y would § difference to our policy. or usurping (according to the point of view) should 
n. Mr. In every rebellion that lasts long enough, there | rather be given to ourselves, and our duty is to 
ose who § comes a point at which foreign Powers must decide | think of our own interests. The only big economy 
eed not § whether they should recognize the rebels as bel- | is so to develop the resources of the world that 


behind 


ligerents, and they decide in favour of the rebels 


our present burdens shall become light by com- 


decided § when they think that on the whole they have a | parison with our wealth, and if the real problem 
1e tothe # better chance of forming a stable government than | of economy is one of increasing the total wealth of 
should J the government with which they are at war. No | the world, it is ridiculous that the half of two con- 
e North § doubt political sympathies may influence that | tinents with a population of 160 millions should be 


almost 
re all, it 
finally, 
ndustry 


decision, but in the main the question is one of | 
fact and of statecraft rather than of principle. That | 


point has long ago been passed in Russia. Our 
policy toward the Soviet Government has progressed 
through three stages. At first it was fankly hostile 


as though it had been shot out into space away 
from our planet. We paid for the Napoleonic wars 
by the development of America north and south 
and of our Dominions, and Russia as a potential 
field of British enterprise is the ‘equivalent and 


nly re ff and circumstances forced us into elaborate military | more of the Americas. If wé do not take part in 
e terms § movements designed to overthrow the Soviet | this work of development Germany will. 
ifficulty J Government by force. Their failure, due mainly These are the main ideas suggested by the report 
by the J to the Whites themselves, brought us to a period | of the Conservative members. It has to be admitted 
nothing | when we waited on events. So long as there was | that its specific recommendations hardly rise to the 
erwise: # achance of a better Government it did not beseem | magnitude of the theme. Our objective, we are 
nission, # usto be hasty or officious in our recognition of the | told, in Russia is fourfold: to check anti-British 
4 OOS H Soviet power. This second period, too, has now | propaganda, to get a recognition by the Soviet 
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been passed, the Soviet Government is to all 
appearance as stable as the old Tsardom, and we 
must adapt our policy to the facts. Our relations 
with the old regime did not imply approval of its 
system of government, but were simply a recogni- 
tion of facts. It may sound cynical, but in foreign 


Government of our pre-war debts, to collect as much 
as possible on their account for British creditors, 
and to increase trade between Russia and England 
for the sake of our unemployed. We have been 
saying these things for years, but little progress 
has been made in shaping a policy. Some strange 


S. The ff dflairs it is wiser to take off your hat to facts which | ill-luck always seems to spoil the application of 
diculovs # voy cannot alter than to knock bareheaded against | principles on which the three parties are officially 
ble . them. We have enough to do to manage our own | agreed, and the Government by dropping export 

An afiairs without taking any sort of responsibility for | credits has evidently made up its mind that it can 
re cs the good government of Russia. do nothing useful to develop foreign trade. That 
ity After all, this revolution in Russia has made | can only be done by private enterprise, and though 
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surprisingly little difference. The few things which 
the old Government did well the new government 
does well. The Soviet orchestra in Moscow is 
probably the best in Europe, and probably its opera 
is better than ours. A few things are done better, 
notably in the public health service. On the other 
hand, most of the things that used to be done badly 
are still done badly. The Government of Russia 
was and still is a tyranny; the names and forms 
have changed, but nothing else. But in the opinion 


the risks may be great they are not so great as those 
that have been undertaken many times in the past. 

It is no doubt difficult for the average Conserva- 
tive to keep separate in his mind his campaign 
against Communism at home and the need of im- 
proving our relations with the Soviet Government 
and of extending our commerce in Russia. The 
Soviet Government is propagandist in theory, and 
the relations between it and the international Com- 
munist movement cannot be disentangled. But 
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while we take the necessary steps to deal with our 
domestic Communists we must not let political 
sentiment interfere with our business enterprise. 
Indeed if we once break down the barriers of trade 
with Russia, so far from encouraging our Com- 
munists we shall have gone far to defeat them. This 
country possesses a great advantage over Germany 
in its command of capital, and this advantage 
wisely used and exploited now may do for our dis- 
tressed industries the same sort of service as the 
development of America did for the industrial ex- 
pansion of last century. 


; THE BRIDGES AGAIN 
By D. S. 


INCE writing last week on the Waterloo Bridge 
G controversy I have had the advantage of study- 
ing the official report of the debate in the House 
of Commons, and I am astonished by the weakness of 
the case put forward on behalf of the County Council. 
The majority of that body voted for the destruction 
of the bridge in face of a report by their own ‘‘Bridges 
Sub-Committee,’’ which admitted that technical 
opinion was ‘‘ equally divided ’’ on the possibility of 
maintaining the existing structure, and quoted with 
approval the view of the ‘* Bridges Committee ’’ that : 
If it had been possible to maintain by any means the exist- 
ing structure, we think the Council might well have been 
willing to sacrifice a valuable traffic improvement to the 
preservation of the beautiful and famous bridge. 
To the ‘‘ traffic improvement ”’ I will return: but I 
comment on the statement. that technical opinion is 
‘* equally divided.’’ By some obscure process of count- 
ing heads it may be possible to arrive at that calcula- 
tion; but as I showed in a previous article (Novem- 
ber 21, 1925), the weight of engineering opinion is 
greatly in favour of the bridge: when engineers of ex- 
perience like Mr. Dalrymple Hay and contractors of 
experience pledge their reputation that the thing can be 
done the negative attitude of a few timider members of 
the profession is not impressive. The chairman of the 
Sub-Committee had been converted to the remedy of 
under-pinning: the majority of the Council voted 
against the light. 

But more remarkable than the zest for destruction of 
the majority on that occasion is the fact that two of 
the three chief. spokesmen in the House of Commons 
for the policy of the Council, Sir Cyril Cobb and Sir 
George Hume, had actually voted on the Council with 
the minority, that is, for further independent inquiry. 
Sir Cyril justified his change of attitude on ‘‘ what has 
happened to the bridge ’’ between that date—Decem- 
ber 15—and now. If there is substance in the argu- 
ment it means that the County Council has allowed 
the mischief to proceed while the future of the bridge 
was undecided; a damaging admission.* Sir George 
Hume justified his vote in December by his desire ‘‘ to 
give public opinion one more chance of being: satis- 
fied.’”, Why he should no longer wish it is not clear. 
It is precisely that chance for which we plead. 

Equally remarkable was the argument of the third 
chief speaker for the Council, Sir Henry Jackson. He 
spoke as a member of the London and Home Counties 
Traffic Advisory Committee, to which the Minister of 
Transport had referred the matter, and quoted their 
conclusion about Waterloo Bridge as follows : 


* I am informed that whether the bridge is to be taken down 
or repaired the same process of sheathing the piers must take 
place. The County Council has procrastinated for eighteen 
months in taking these safeguarding measures, and will bear a 
heavy responsibility if the stability of the bridge is in conse- 
quence endangered. It is really time that the work should be 


placed in more competent hands. 


It has only accommodation for three lines of traffic, whereas 

the approaches to the bridge, on both sides—and this js , 

most important point—will accommodate five lines of traffic 

You have the fact, therefore, that here is a bridge whos 

approaches can accommodate five lines of traffic on both sides 

coming to a bottle-neck with only three lines of trafic 
possible. 

Now I am not a great traffic expert, but it is obvious 
to my untutored mind that there is a glaring fallacy 
here. In the approaches to a bridge it is necessary to 
allow not only for lines of moving traffic, but for two 
lines of intermittently stationary traffic on either side 
of the street. There is no such necessity on a bridge, 
where there is no stopping before shops and houses, 
The normal width, therefore, for a bridge with five-line 
approaches is a three-line roadway, exactly what 
Waterloo Bridge possesses. The argument, accord. 
ingly, laid before the Minister of Transport by his 
Advisory Committee was of this flimsy character, and 
falls to the ground. 

The truth is that quite apart from artistic considera. 
tions the traffic arguments for destruction and r. 
building are against the facts. This is not the place for 
a great new bridge and it would be a waste of money 
to provide it. The only point of substance on the 
opposition side was raised by Mr. Gosling, who, 
speaking as an old waterman, testified to the 
skill needed for navigating the arches of the 
bridge on the river, and the increasing difficulty 
due to the enlargement of barges. But Sir William 
Bull countered this by pointing out that the 
proposed five arches, with their tunnel-like depth, 
would neutralize the advantage of their wider span. 
The general looseness of thought on the County 
Council side was illustrated by Sir Cyril Cobb’s state- 
ment that the proposed new bridge would be “ of 
stone.’’ The arches could not be of stone with a 180 
feet span, given the existing level of the roadway. 
They must be of iron, and the stone could only be 
a veneer. 

The Minister of Transport refused to interfere, but 
since the debate he has taken action in another direc- 
tion which it is difficult to reconcile with his decision 
on the Waterloo Bridge question. The Transport 
Ministry, it appears, are suspending action at the St. 
Paul’s Bridge till they have received the report of a 
Committee. Why, in the name of reason, should the 
consideration extended in one case be denied in the 
other? Sir William Davison, whose statesmanlike 
summing up in the debate was notable, is to ask the 
Prime Minister, on the 7th inst., a question to that 
effect, suggesting that the problem of the bridges 
generally, including Charing Cross, should be referred 
to a committee, and the destruction of Waterloo 
Bridge suspended till that committee reports. The 
Prime Minister is understood to be personally favour- 
able to retaining the bridge, but is terribly preoccupied. 
Unfortunately it often seems to happen with a Govern- 
ment that the wrong person, so to speak, answers the 
door. There is, therefore, a gleam of light in that 
direction, and Lord Crawford can be trusted, when the 
matter comes up in the House of Lords, to argue forci- 
bly for the same procedure. The House of Lords 
cannot amend a Money Bill: now, if ever, they would 
be justified, speaking for the nation and its monument, 
in referring this bill back to the Commons. 

The meeting of representatives of societies defend- 
ing the bridge, the Royal Institute of Architects, 
Royal Academy, Society for Ancient Monuments, 
London Society, Architecture Club and so forth, took 
place last Thursday, and various important aspects of 
the problem were brought forward. Besides the ques- 
tion of a new bridge or bridges to be built there is the 
very pressing question of what is to be done for traffic 
in the years, say seven at least, that must pass before 
any considerable relief comes. On this point Mr. 
Muirhead, who constructed the temporary bridge that 
served while Vauxhall Bridge was building, gave his 
views. Westminster Bridge and London Bridge wil! 
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sufier from increasing pressure in the interval, what- 
ever course is followed. Mr. Muirhead’s plan was two 


temporary bridges, one west of Charing Cross and one | 


near the Temple. 
difficulty, but this plan should be explored, and if 
practicable, would solve the problem pending the pro- 
vision of a bridge at Charing Cross, These temporary 
bridges would give a breathing-space if built to stand 
for ten to twenty years, and before then the national 
finances may be in an easier condition. 

It further appears that the Bridge House Estates 
Committee of the Corporation has 44,000,000 in hand 
for the construction of bridges. They are said to be 
nervous about the strain upon London Bridge, and 
therefore press for the construction of St. Paul’s 
Bridge. But a relief bridge, little used, already exists 
at Southwark, which would be available for north and 
south traffic in an emergency. It is more and more 
evident that salvation lies in a wide view, reconciling 
the needs of both the City and Council sections of the 
river. It is probable that an appeal to the Government 
with weighty signatures will shortly be made, one that 
should evoke a general response on London’s and the 
nation’s part. The Press might also aid greatly. The 
Manchester Guardian is a shining example of watch- 
fulness over London's interests by a provincial paper, 
and several London papers have done good service ; 
but there is need for tireless insistence if a great and 
needless hurt to London is to be prevented, 


REFLECTIONS SUGGESTED BY A 
COOKERY BOOK * 


By E. N. pa C. ANDRADE 


MONG the level-headed nowadays optimists and 

pessimists seem to differ little in their views of 

the present, which even the most sanguine can 
scarcely be brought to praise. Rather, the optimist 
thinks that things are so bad that they must soon 
improve, and sees signs of a coming dawn, while the 
pessimist discerns nothing but an endless night into 
which we are descending. Especially is this true of 
English cookery. Not only in the home are dishes 
daily swallowed which, as Mr. Mencken somewhere 
observes, would lead a Parisian cab-driver to brain his 
wife with his oilcloth hat should she set such before 
him, but our restaurant cookery is so indifferent that 
the lucky man who possesses a polished female friend 
understanding in the art must deliberate at length 
before he can decide where to take her for lunch. At 
one of our best-known restaurants I have had at supper 
lukewarm lemon sole, to which some stale Welsh 
rabbit has been added, set before me as séle Mornay. 
It is true that in the general atmosphere, compounded 
of thieves’ kitchen and nigger holiday, to which some 
howling, half-naked females gyrating at unpleasantly 
close quarters had been hired to contribute, such minor 
discomforts as bad cooking might well pass without 
comment, but I like to think that before the war the 
waiter would at least have blushed faintly as he served 
it. The small gargotes boomed by leather-palated 
littérateurs are no better, and just as dear. 

There are, I acknowledge with pleasure, one or two 
famous houses where a certain standard is always 
maintained, where the waiter is almost pathetically 
grateful if the guest appears to know what he 1s eating 
and, especially, drinking; where the wine waiter will 
give genuinely good advice as to the cellar. (A wine 
waiter advising a lesser wine, which happens to be 
good, at a moderate price, is one of the few altruistic 


“a ‘ Warne’s New Model Cookery Book.’ Edited by Mrs. Mabel 
ijey. 
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| acts which the worthy man may witness: it makes 
_ one think better of human nature.) But, on the whole, 
as probably even an hételier would confirm in a con- 
fidential moment, restaurant cooking in London is bad 
| without bottom. No doubt there are sufficient causes : 


tumbler of bad gin in the form of a few cocktails, is 
not likely to be critical as long as the food is soft and 
well-named and the wine expensive, nor do people 
who leave the table to dance deserve anything better 
than the potted meat sandwiches and pink soda-water 
with vegetable refuse floating in it beloved of their 


equally cultured but less wealthy brothers and sisters. 


Half the frequenters of restaurants seem to be, as 
far as the elders are concerned, those who before the 
war dearly loved a tasty bit of tinned salmon with 
plenty of vinegar, and, as regards the younger people, 
those who still have fragments of sticky macaroons 
clinging almost perceptibly round their lips. The 
fault is in the feeders, not in the stars. The regenera- 
tion of English cooking must begin in the home, but 
a judicious propagation of moral maxims may help. 
Those who like hanging illuminated precepts on their 
walls might do worse than include a few bearing on 
a subject of such importance for human welfare as 
cooking, and as the first I offer: 

To swallow undiluted gin 

Before we dine is deadly sin. 

I am, however, among the optimists. There seem 
to be signs that a general revival of interest in cookery 
as an art is at hand. A small body of good men and 
women have, during the past few years, published 
books on various aspects of the subject which evidence 
an expert knowledge and a keen enthusiasm, books 
which are likely to infect their readers with a longing 
to be better cooks, or more discriminating eaters, and 
to indicate to the unregenerate the glories of culinary 
salvation. Mrs. Leyel and Miss Hartley’s admirable 
handbook on all that pertains to an efficient kitchen, 
Major Hugh Pollard’s book on game cookery, Miss (?) 
Dorothy Allhusen’s less comprehensive but equally 
informed compilation are examples of the work of the 
enlightened amateurs who are leading the way. Even 
the solid old manuals of innumerable receipts which 
lived in the kitchen drawer in our childhood’s days are 
brightening up. Witness Warne’s ‘ New Model 
Cookery Book,’ which is a glorified form of the 
original Model Cookery Book by Mary Jewry, a work 
which has passed through more than fifty editions 
(but of which, as far as I know, no film version has 
appeared). 

The New Model is a comprehensive treatise, even if, 
unlike the famous book of Mrs. Glasse, it contains 
no ‘‘ receipt to keep clear from buggs ’’ nor ‘‘ certain 
cure for the bite of a mad dog.’’ It tells of ail forms 
of stove-coal, gas, electric and oil- and cooking-pot, 
of labour-saving devices and of marketing. It assumes 
that the marketer is simple to the verge of idiocy, but 
there is, I suppose, no doubt that Mrs. Mabel Wijey 
knows her housewife. The buyer is told that ‘ dis- 
eased or bad pork is very dangerous food,’’ that fly- 
blows and long pipes should be cut out of beef, and 
that ‘‘ unsound meat and decaying vegetables will give 
stock an unpleasant flavour.’’ What a picture this 
conjures up! Many of the hints will, however, prove 
valuable to the inexperienced, although it is doubtful 
if the fact that an ox should be kept for five or six 
years before it is killed, or that soap should be bought 
| by the hundredweight and then kept for some time 
before it is used, will help the modern flat-dweller, who 
can hardly hope to induce heifers to share the canary’s 
cage. There is the usual sprinkling of bad science, 
which seems to sort so well with any subject, from 
| bee-keeping to birth-control. I am delighted to find 
| osmazome, beloved of Brillat-Savarin, which I thought 
as dead as phlogiston. ‘‘ Under the influence of dry 
| heat osmazome acquires higher properties,’’ which 
| sounds more like purgatory than chemistry. When we 
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come to the main part of the book there is much to 
praise : the receipts are very numerous, the method of 
preparation is, in general, well described, and a guid- 
ing hint or two as to serving will not be amiss to many 
a housewife. The pages on curry are particularly 
good, and will, if read carefully, save suffering man 
from that mass of clammy rice and gristle in a thin 
and acrid liquid so feelingly described by Mr. Machen. 
Fry the curry powder as instructed. The veal receipts 
read as if the result should be eatable: I do not know 
why veal is often so particularly vile at the table of 
the British bourgeoisie, and so good on the Continent. 
Soups and sweets are well done, on the whole. The 
receipt for Turkish coffee, if carefully followed, will 
lead to a vile drink. The essence of the matter, which 
is using pure coffee ground particularly fine, very much 
finer than usual, is omitted, and as for handing sugar 
and milk with it—ye gods! In fact, nearly everything 
vertaining to drinks (beverages) makes poor reading : 
the lady’s heart is not in it. 

The coloured illustrations demand a special word of 
praise : they are calculated to prove most useful to the 
inexperienced in showing what a properly served con- 
ventional dish should look like. The half-tone illus- 
trations are, in many cases, equally valuable, especi- 
ally those showing the preparation and carving of 
food. On the other hand, I have always held that half- 
tone pictures of such things as salmi of duck or cold 
game salad are worse than useless: everything in this 
medium looks like lumps of plasticine garnished with 
packing paper. Some of the coloured illustrations 
might make an imaginative man hungry; a few of the 
plain ones might make him sick. 

The book is a worthy compilation, conscientiously 
edited and carefully indexed, and is very cheap for the 
money. It is an admirable book to have as a work of 
reference. I do not think, however, that it will inspire 
anyone with a yearning to do something great in 
cookery. It is too impersonal, too unprejudiced : there 
is no reforming zeal about it. Give me someone with 
fire and eloquence, who will speak out loud and bold, 
and say, even at the risk of offending, that rabbit and 
lemon sole are not food, but rat bait : that high tea is, 
from the point of view of civilized man, only a cut 
above eating one’s grandmother, and that stewed 
prunes out of season—and the true season is only 
three days a year—are wrong. The new age will only 
come by bold speaking—by noble men and women 
thinking and talking about food, and refusing to eat 
in the restaurant. And for you ladies who, mindful 
of the poet’s words: 

It’s giving nothing in return that keeps a good girl good, 
spend most of your time manceuvring men into posi- 
tions from which the only outlet is an invitation to 
dinner, for you is reserved a part in the great work of 
regenerating English cookery. Since you are not ex- 
pected to talk intelligently, and so have full oppor- 
tunity to concentrate on the meal, try to regard a 
dinner, not as a mass of hot food which necessarily 
follows gin and precedes Péche Melba, but as some- 
thing as worthy of study as your neighbour’s frock. 
Encourage your escort by a discriminating greed, 
and let him feel as he watches you eat that he is wit- 
nessing the appreciative degustation of the artist 
rather than the promiscuous absorption of the vacuum 
cleaner. 


THE RIGHT USE OF WORDS 


By VERNON RENDALL 


Job to his friends, but how few to-day strive 
to get them! There are several objections 
to the study of English. The first is that the average 
writer is sure that he knows it and scorns improve- 


“H OW forcible are right words !’’ exclaimed 


ment of his birthright. Another is that, when once 
investigation is begun, English is perceived to be a 
most difficult language, a mass of exceptions and 
illogical oddities. A course of English is full of 
bunkers. Further, the professional who takes the 
beginner in hand is apt to be a pedant, a Dryasdust in 
his own style and some fifty years behind the living 
speech of the man in the train. Difficulties and doubts 
are inevitable in English, but a dictionary* has recently 
been compiled by Mr. Fowler in which he has taken 
care to be up-to-date and free from pedantry, both 
in his own writing and in that he commends. Indeed, 
he occasionally overdoes his jaunty comments, and 
might have profited, as his Preface hints, by the as- 
sistance of that younger brother who was killed by 
the war and shared with him the composition of ‘ The 
King’s English.’ Small matters of spelling and little 
guides to technical terms like ‘‘ rondeau’”’ are 
mixed with longer essays, remarks on pronunciation 
and the use of foreign words. In our daily reading 
we have just come on a needless and stupid example 
of ‘“‘ mot juste,’’ here pilloried as 

a pet Literary Critics’ word, which readers would like to buy 

of them as one buys one’s neighbour’s bantam cock for the sake 

of hearing its voice no more. 

Throughout, the book is designed for those who can- 
not write or speak properly and fail in knowledge or 
taste as soon as they attempt variety or elaboration of 
any kind. Still it is well to remember that English 
is what good writers, not always accurate, have made 
it. Grammarians are but brushers of gentlemen’s 
clothes. The competent artist has a right to venture 
something new or revive something old, if he pleases. 
For him such a warning as this is not decisive. 

‘** Magnifical ’’ is one of those words that one should be pleased 
to look upon, embalmed in old books, but should not play the 
resurrectionist to. 

‘* Disgustful,’’ we read, was formerly common in the 
sense disgusting, but is now a needless variant in that 
sense. Yet, when Kipling in ‘ My Sunday at Home’ 
describes an immense navvy, trembling under the 
horrors of a violent aperient, as ‘* purely disgustful,” 
we regard the word as right, more forcible than the 
ordinary one. Hung ’”’ is, we think, quite sound 
English for a murderer’s fate as well as ‘‘ hanged,” 
if anybody wants to use it. We cannot agree that 
‘‘ tradition’? is as good a word for a science as 
‘* folklore."’ We hate a ‘‘ happening,’’ but have not 
always found ‘‘ event ’’ a suitable substitute for it. 

That dubious idiom ‘‘ mutual friend ’’ is universally 
understood, and no other adjective is satisfactory, as 
Mr. Fowler notes from the Oxford Dictionary. He 
shows that several things to which the pedant objects 
are good enough, and wages war—fairly enough, per- 
haps, in the circumstances—against literary inventions 
by newspaper critics. Thus ‘‘ ‘ amoral ’ being literary 
is inexcusable, and ‘ non-moral’ should be used in- 
stead.’’ The critic past his schooling in English may 
call this a hard saying. Though he should avoid 
unnecessary jargon, he cannot be always writing down 
to his public. Literary people have added a good deal 
of permanent value to the language, though their 
preciosity, as in the appealing ‘‘so’’ before an 
adjective used by Pater and Henry James, may be 
overdone and painful. Between Mr. Fowler’s 
“literary ’’’ words and “‘ illiteracy ’’ the modest 
inquirer might despair. Under the latter heading he 
can find ‘‘ the same ’’ as a substitute for a noun or 
pronoun. It is ‘‘ avoided by all who have any skill in 
writing.’’ And then he may remember the Collect for 
the Fifth Sunday after Easter: ‘‘ that . . . we may 
think those things that are good, and by thy merciful 
guiding may perform the same.’’ In general, as Mr. 
Fowler shows, the Oxford Dictionary is slow to con- 
demn, but we welcome his denunciation of Vogue 
Words raised to silly prominence by silly fashion; 
long words, like ‘‘ mentality,’?’ which mean no more 


** A Dictionary of Modern English Usage.’ By H. W. Fowler. 
Oxford: Clarendon Press. 7s. 6d. net. 
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than short ones; and that zeal for display or timid 
euphemism which leads to foreign phrases and not 
infrequent mistakes. Ours is, as Hardy said a few 
years ago, a time of sadly slipshod English, and the 
amount of solid and useful information Mr. Fowler has 
packed into his book is remarkable. It will put before 
the public a good deal which has not hitherto reached 
it. We cherish a not very sanguine hope that various 
professional and complacent users of ink may also be 
sensible enough to profit by it. The comments with 
the sad and bad examples are often amusing and 
always worth notice. In particular, the journalist 
might read and mark the censure of words like 
“‘ materialize,’’ ‘‘ eventuate,’’ and ‘‘ Britisher.’’ The 
last, we learn, is now discountenanced in American 
dictionaries as ‘‘ in jocose use only ’’ or ‘* almost dis- 
used,” and might therefore disappear from any sort 
of decent English. Propaganda ’’ is a singular, 
not, like ‘‘ data,’’ a plural, and several writers need 
the rorrection. 

The war brought a number of inexpert hands 
into print, and one of them put ‘ Between you 
and I’’ into a Government publication. Mr. Perker, 
a solicitor who should have known better, used this 
incorrect form in ‘ Pickwick,’ but it ought to be re- 
sisted. For our lazy countrymen any form of inflec- 
tion that requires care is becoming an infliction. The 
irregular uses ‘‘ those kind [sort] of people ’’ are 
described as 

easy to avoid when they are worth avoiding, i.e., in print ; and 

nearly as easy to forgive when they deserve forgiveness, i.e., in 

hasty talk. 

Yet Jane Austen, who was a careful writer, has four of 
these oddities in her prose. Perhaps the modern 
novelist would avoid such expressions. We cannot be 
sure, for he prides himself, like the modern speaker, 
on using the dialect of everyday life. This tendency 
dismisses much needless pomposity, though many slips 
are tolerated which would have been impossible when 
a few people only wrote carefully, and 1,300 books a 
year was beyond the dreams of the most avaricious 
publishers. We live in an incurious age of hurry, and 
those who write constantly are, like Thackeray’s War- 
rington, ‘‘ prose labourers.’’ A few only of these can 
afford the time or the conscience which leads to 
accuracy. But these few may demand and, we hope, 
deserve their freedom in English. They will continue 
to venture on unusual adjectives and metaphors. Mr. 
Fowler, we notice, writes of the Oxford Dictionary as 
offering a ‘‘ succulent ’’ example of a phrase. His 
742 pages are rich in interest to a lover of English. 


HAVING SOLD THE PIANO 


By J. B. PRIESTLEY 


HE piano has gone at last, sold—appro- 
priately enough—for a mere song. Perhaps 


it is a song by the heart-breaking Wolf, 
whose accompaniments to the Morike and Eichen- 
dorff lieder, those lovely lost maidens of melody 
wandering through thickets of incidentals, that 
piano knows so well. The drawing-room looks 
empty, forlorn, robbed of that long shining case 
with its gleam of ivory at the end; and now they 
are carting it away through the streets, my 
lovely Broadwood. When I saw them take it out 
and the man counted a dirty heap of pound notes 
into my hand (‘‘ Pahnd-notes better, as between 
Stryngers,’’ he said, parading a bluff honesty with 
Suspicious gusto), I almost felt a Judas. That 
was two hours ago and still I feel miserable. And 
yet, such is our drollery, it was mere convenience 
that drove me to sell the instrument. I was giving 
up the lease of my house and selling some odds 


and ends of furniture, and thought the piano might 
go too, as there is another and younger grand 
waiting for me when I set up house again. | 
ought to be glad now that the distasteful business 
is all over. For days past a river of valuers and 
buyers and gentry who do a little on commission 
and snappers-up of bargains, that noisome stream, 
has flowed through this house. Little scrubby- 
moustached men from Peckham have trotted round 
the place like fox-terriers and looked as if they 
wanted to ‘‘ mike an offer’’ for the very boots 
on my feet. Tall young men from Knightsbridge 
have shown my bookcases their black coats and 
striped trousers and have patted my chairs in a 
condescending or rather avuncular manner. | 
have watched them all come and go, alternately 
being pestered by the desire to obtain a fair price 
for my possessions and by the desire to make an 
end of it all. 

No sooner do we take a step out of our customary 
routine than a strange world surges about us. We 
have something to sell, it may be the lease of a 
house, odd pieces of furniture, a piano (and I 
have had all these almost together), and immedi- 
ately an underworld opens to our view, the deeps 
of London give up their curious monsters. Among 
these are the gentry who do a little on commission, 
who do not even rise to the dignity of dealers, but 
act as go-betweens, scurrying through the city 
after a flying pound note or two. There have been 
several of them here, all alike, shabbily smart in 
blue serge suits, hoarsely confidential, given to 
worrying a man into a corner and there talking 
at length, addressing him by name at the end of 
every other sentence. Their object being to buy 
as cheaply as possible, they try to talk you into 
a panic. I meet many pessimists these days, but 
none to compare with the pursuers of commission. 
After a time, however, their mournfulness gives 
place to what seems to be a genuine indignation at 
the state of things. Never have I met such 
passionate denouncers of workmen who go on 
strike for an extra few shillings on their wages. 
What’s it coming to? Where's it going to end? 
And then they ask you to mark their words, and 
produce the same ones time after time in order to 
give you every opportunity of marking them, and 
declare that it may mean complete ruin, that it’s 
touch and go. And as their fury mounts and their 
apocalyptic vision broadens and they hurl this and 
that body of workmen to destruction, they and 
their blue serge suits fade out and you see them 
sitting in the ruins of colossal businesses, groan- 
ing beneath a load of responsibilities, striving at 
all costs to save the commonweal. It gives you 
quite a shock when they break the spell, saying 
** But thet’s not business, Mr. Beazley ’’ and then 
mentioning some small sum, and appear once more 
as economic shadows of a shade, patiently pur- 
suing that little commission through the jungle of 
London. 

One or two of these persons tracked down my 
piano, sniffed round it for a few minutes, trying a 
chord or two, then carefully took me on one side 
and mentioned its defects in a hoarse whisper, just 
as if they were afraid it might overhear them. All 
the men who examined my piano either pointed out 
that it was an old instrument, full of faults and of 
a shape that no one wanted now, and then pro- 
ceeded to offer me a price for it; or they played on 
it rather lovingly—older men, these, by the way— 
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nodded over it and said it had a beautiful tone and 
that Broadwoods were a good old firm, but that 
nobody was buying pianos now and they could 
not offer me a decent price for mine. One of 
these who praised but would not buy, the oldest of 
them, I liked immensely, and had I been a little 
richer I would have presented him with the instru- 
ment. He played more chords than any of the 
others, rich progressions they were too, making a 
not unfeeling composition—-‘ The Tuner’s Ro- 
mance’ would be a capital title for it—and 
expressed himself delighted with the tone. He 
said it was a fine instrument, sir, a fine instru- 
ment. But his shop was full, entirely full; he 
was not buying any more for some months; no 
pianos were being sold. I made some vague 
remark about young people setting up house 
always wanting pianos. ‘‘ Why no, sir,’’ he 
began, just like Dr. Johnson but with a very 
different air, melancholy, wistful. ‘‘ They don’t 
go in for pianos now. First thing they want is a 
car, must have a car. Then what with wireless 
and gramophones, they never miss a piano, these 
young people now, never miss it. Oh! things 
have changed, I’ll tell you, sir.” And he looked 
mournfully across at me, and I returned the look, 
and together we gazed upon a world packed with 
motor-cars and one vast nasal scream of loud 
speakers and gramophones, a world where gradu- 
ally the dust thickened on the neglected ivory keys 
and cobwebs hid the wires that once made the 
night lovely with silvery sound. After that, 
barter would have been a vulgar anti-climax. We 
parted very gently, as men newly come from the 
graveside of Herr Klavier. 

Well, I have sold it at last, and it has gone 
rumbling down the street, and there is the money 
I have received for it, and somewhere else, await- 
ing my pleasure, is another and better piano, and 
everything is as I planned it, all splendidly con- 
venient. But I cannot say I feel happy about it. 
I am not, I think, a very sentimental man. 
Photographs of absent friends do not stare at me 
from all my bedroom and study walls; no long- 
faded flowers are to be found pressed between the 
pages of my favourite books; my desk is not filled 
with old dance programmes with little pink pencils, 
those perfect symbols of a dead frivolity. No, 
I am not a hoarder of mementoes, of things to 
linger over in many a deepening dusk until the room 
glimmers with memories; and indeed I have 
always had a contempt for those who would lay up 
such treasures of facile sentiment, pennies in the 
savings-bank of emotion. But I cannot help 
feeling sorry about that piano. The greasy roll 
of pound notes there means several complete 
editions or glorious long cheroots or a week or 
two’s idling in the sun or birthday presents for all 
the family, and after all you cannot press a grand 
piano between the pages of a book or tuck it away 
with a piece of ribbon and an old theatre pro- 
gramme in a drawer. But still I feel sorry, sorry 
and a little mean, as if I had turned away a very 
old servant. And then I ask myself what could 
have been done, for after all you cannot pension 
off a piano. The nursery? Not room for it. As 
for letting it moulder in lumber-rooms, that would 
be the worst fate of all. No, as usual, I have done 


the right thing; and strange it is how dreary 
sometimes the right thing seems to be. 
Very soon they will have finished pawing it 
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over, will have altered this and improved that, and 
it will have blossomed out into a Bargain. I have 
not been up into the drawing-room again, and to. 
night I shall keep away; its ghost, a long 
glimmering shape, may be waiting for me 
there. And other ghosts, other ghosts, cluster. 
ing round it, as they sometimes do in m 
memory. A piano, in a house where there has 
been a love of music, is no common piece of furni. 
ture. Even if there are no ghosts, there will be that 
great vacant space, which will seem to me a period 
marking the end of one chapter. How proud we 
were when that piano first arrived and immediately 
gave an air to our shabby, almost empty little 
drawing-room! ‘‘ Furnishes the room !’’ we told 
one another, looking at it this way and that, enter. 
ing upon it suddenly or slowly opening the door 
to let it dawn upon us. _How we loved its noble 
rich tone, excitedly playing it by turns the first 
few days, attacking Purcell and Bach and Scar. 
latti and Mozart with our ambitious right hands 
and our sketchy dubious lefts! And then our 
Sunday nights when after four courses table d’héte 
and real Burgundy we gathered our friends round 
that piano, and E. would croon her lovely little 
Wolf lieder, and G. would soar into Brahms and 
the Russians, and Edward would roar out his 
Schubert, and Frank would listen smilingly and 
miss nothing and I would fumble through the 
accompaniments and put in a bass to the occa- 
sional choruses! And now one of them is thou- 
sands of miles away, another somehow I never see 
these days, and the other two I never shall see and 
their voices are silent for ever. Where so much 
has gone, a piano may well go too. I will count 
the money—and turn the page. 


THE THEATRE 
AN INNINGS BY HOBBES 
By Ivor Brown 


The Mountain. By C. K. Munro. Prod iety. 
Shaftesbury Theatre. May 30 and 
66 E was forty years old before he looked on 
geometry, which happened accidentally; 
being in a gentleman’s library ‘ Euclid’s 
Elements ’ lay open and it was the 47th Proposition, 
Lib. I. So he reads the proposition. ‘ By God,’ says 
he, ‘ this is impossible.’ So he reads the demonstra- 
tion of it, which referred him back to another, which 
he also read, et sic deinceps, that at last he was demon- 
stratively convinced of that truth. This made him in 
love with geometry.’’ Thus the sympathetic, but not 
always syntactical, Aubrey on Thomas Hobbes of Mal- 
mesbury. It was an odd courtship of a study not 
popular with most. To be in love with geometry! A 
queer habit, yet one which persists in what they call 
*‘ advanced quarters.’’ For what are small fry of 
Chelsea and kindred areas, the cubists, the rhom- 
busites, the rhomboidists, the polyhedronolaters, but 
the spiritual heirs and assigns of that Thomas whose 
passion for abstract form was kindled in the mathe- 
matical section of a gentleman’s library? 

The flame thus lit in the heart of Hobbes endured. 
At the age of ninety the old invincible was at Chats- 
worth, hurling thunderbolts at the accursed mathe- 
maticians of Oxford who refused to believe that he 
could square the circle. During the fifty years’ interval 
between that fit of love at first sight and the death-bed 
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grapple with a Savilian Professor he preserved his life 
by leaving his country and his health by moderate 
drinking and throatal exercise. ‘‘ He had always 
bookes of prick-song lying on his table—e.g., of 
H. Lawes’s songs—which at night, when he was abed, 
and the doors made fast, and was sure nobody heard 
him, he sang aloud (not that he had a good voice) but 
for his health’s sake: he did believe it did his lunges 
good and conduced much to prolong his life.’’ 

Altogether he was a very cautious, canny gentle- 
man. With the vigour thus gained he wrote ‘ The 
Leviathan,’ which is caution’s gospel in_ political 
theory. 

Hobbes believed in ‘‘ all power to the Sovereign,"’ 
because without that supremacy the life of man would 
revert to the state of nature in which the said life 
could only be ‘‘ solitary, poore, nasty, brutish, and 
short.’’ And that, roughly, is what Mr. C. K. Munro 
has to tell us in ‘ The Mountain.’ The alternative 
title of this drama is ‘ The Story of Captain Yevan,’ 
and the captain, an ornament of an East European City 
State, plays many parts. He begins as a Junker who 
makes the beating of defenceless orderlies one of his 
recreations. Challenged by an ecclesiastic to try his 
fists on something stronger, he sportingly agrees to 
hammer the Church. The result is a court-martial, 
from which he might have escaped with a fine. But, 
still the sportsman, he agrees to go into the ranks and 
study this business of authority from below. Authority 
in the shape of the drill-sergeant proves irksome. 
Private Yevan applies to his superiors the strong right 
arm previously reserved for his orderly. He is then 
flogged till he is senseless and comes back to con- 
sciousness a rebel. He leads a revolution against 
authority and then finds that he must himself create 
authority. The mob is loose and the mob must be sent 
back to kennel. Pacifist idealism cannot do that, for 
an angry mob will eat Tolstoyans as readily as its old 
oppressors. The root-and-branch revolutionary can 
think of nothing but destruction and he must be 
destroyed. Yevan, now a revolutionary General, has 
to fall back upon the machinery which he had set out 
to wreck. He employs for the Red Flag the clear- 
headed old Chancellor who had served the opposite 
banner. Leviathan is dead. Long live Leviathan! In 
the end Yevan grants his people a Free Assembly and 
the Free Assembly discharges its new ruler and takes 
back the old. Authority has not only won. It has won 
all along the line. 

The mountain of authority, we see, cannot be over- 
turned; all that happens is the occasional arrival of 
new men at the summit. But the twentieth century 
has its sentiments and Mr. Munro concedes to our 
milder mood the gift of a long-winded ecclesiastic, a 
Wandering Elder, who preaches the ultimate superses- 
sion of human tyranny by men who can be free because 
they genuinely acknowledge the authority of God. It 
is a loop-hole for those who will not face Mr. Munro’s 
harsh verdict that man is so poor a wretch that he 
can choose only between Mussolini and Lenin. But it 
is a loop-hole so dimly described that it is of no prac- 
tical use whatever. Compared with that good Hob- 
besian, the Chancellor, the Wandering Elder is merely 
a thin voice bleating in the wind. All history proves 
that if there is any one way that will infallibly make 
political relations impossible it is the dragging of God’s 
name into the forum. 

If Mr. Munro were to ask me whether I agree with 
the Hobbesian solution and am prepared to accept 
authority as absolute, I should reply that I like the 
Hobbes-Mussolini-Lenin position no more than I can 
stomach the vague prattle of his Elder. After all, 
Hobbes did not end the matter. He was followed by 
Locke, and Locke, to my mind, had far the better of 
the argument. I am well aware that Mr. Munro can- 
not pack both Hobbes and Locke into one play; as it 
is he strains the patience of his audience. But I do 
recommend him to apply his mind to the democratic 


wing of the battle fought round the problem of 
sovereignty. He may then realize that there is not 
just a simple tussle between tyranny and anarchy; 
that executive authority based on the articulate general 
will is quite a different thing from the direct 
sovereignty of violence about which he writes as if 
there were no other kind of sovereignty; in short, that 
when Hobbes put the case for Leviathan with all his 
clarity and vigour, he did so by the simple method of 
ignoring half the facts. If Mr. Munro means that the 
story of Captain Yevan is to be a parable for ourselves, 
it is fair to remind him that we do not live in a City 
State of Eastern Europe, where the alternatives are 
simply A with a gun and B with a gun. We happen to 
live in a country where the delegated authority of the 
democratic system has actually been shown to work. 
Not perfectly, of course, but not so wretchedly either. 
It is really an answer to Mr. Munro’s play that nobody 
in this country but a few scatter-brained Communists 
and Fascists want to substitute the knout for the 
mace. Thomas Hobbes has been answered by history, 
as men who fall in love with abstractions often are. 
That geometry was his ruin. 

We have wandered rather far from limelight and 
stage-doors, but Mr. Munro and his thesis-drama 
make that inevitable. At intervals of about two years 
he appears with another of his gigantic disquisitions 
on the nature of society and I suggest that in 1928, 
when the next is ready, the Stage Society should 
address its invitations to the political correspondents 
and leader-writers of the Press. In the meanwhile, as 
a mere critic of the drama, I record gratefully that 
three-quarters of Mr. Munro’s exegesis was dramatic- 
ally valuable, that Mr. Robert Atkins can stage a revo- 
lution with a scratch army and make it ‘* werry fierce,’’ 
that the burlesque of the moderate Labour man would 
have been more amusing if it had been less fantastic, 
that Mr. Paul Cavanagh endured the long labours of 
Yevan’s part with great fortitude, and that Mr. Rupert 
Harvey as the Chancellor who knew his mind would 
have delighted the Hobbesian spectre, if it had come 
up from the study of abstract form and the esthetics 
of Euclid in the modern studio to ponder on political 
abstractions on the other side of that avenue whose 
queen is Miss Nanette. 


MUSIC 


THE WEBER CENTENARY 


T would not be wholly accurate to call Weber, 
| & centenary of whose death occurs this week, 

the first romantic, even if you were to narrow 
it down to ‘ The First Romantic Composer of 
Opera.’ But the title fits Weber near enough 
to justify its use. It is true that the Romantic 
spirit had already found expression in the operas of 
Gluck and Mozart, especially in ‘ Armide’ and ‘ The 
Magic Flute,’ but, for that matter, it is not impossible 
to find a strong foretaste of Romanticism in the works 
of Bach himself. Weber deserves his title because 
he was the first operatic compose: who definitely 
adopted the new outlook which had been pervading 
literature during the last years of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. We have had an interesting exhibition of how, 
in a rather different sphere, the hard spirit of the cen- 
tury, notable for its brilliance of satire and wit, gradu- 
ally became softened, in some recent productions of 
Mr. Playfair’s at the Lyric Theatre. Lionel, the prig, 
and Clarissa, the spotless heroine, are hardly thinkable 
in the days which produced Macheath and Polly, 
Mirabel and Millamant. They are much nearer to 
Wagner’s Walther (almost his only respectable male 
character), who never shows the least sign that he 
could have written the ‘ Preislied,’ and to his long 
series of man-redeeming heroines. And it was Weber 
who set the direction which German opera was to 
follow during the nineteenth century. 
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He was, of course, fulfilling the spirit of his age and 
was no more a revolutionary than Mozart had been 
before him. Nor was he, like Wagner, a theorist, who 
had thought out new methods of dealing with the 
operatic problem and then proceeded to put them into 
practice. He was hardly even an innovator, except in 
so far as his attitude to music was different from that 
of his predecessors, though here he was anticipated 
by his contemporary, Beethoven. That difference of 
attitude has been admirably summed up by Mr. H. C. 
Colles in a single sentence: ‘* To Mozart music was 
life; to Weber it was a part of life.’’ That is to say, 
the composer ceased to regard his art as all-sufficient in 
itself and began to make it a co-partner with other arts 
and to turn it into a means of expressing other than 
purely musical ideas. The well-known story of the 
Concertstiick recorded by Benedict is an ample proof 
of his attitude. On the more general plane, one may 
say that while the persons of Mozart’s operas are con- 
ceived as musical personalities, that is to say that they 
find their expression in the music rather than in the 
words, the Romantic musicians are more concerned 
with conveying literary ideas by means of music. 

However, Weber is something more than a mere 
link in the development of opera. He had real genius 
and was able to express to a degree not achieved by 
any other one trait of the German mind. The Ger- 
mans love a fairy-story and have given us the best 
things in that department of literature. Weber was 
able to express the spirit of those stories in music 
without, as Wagner did in ‘ The Ring,’ raising them 
to an epic grandeur or encumbering them with a burden 
of philosophy. Unhappily he never found a librettist 
worthy of himself. Even his best work, ‘ Der Frei- 
schiitz,’ verges on the ridiculous, while ‘ Euryanthe ’ 
has _ virtually dropped out of the repertory because 
its music is bound to the inanities of the self-styled 
** poetess,’? Helmine von Chezey. ‘ Oberon ’ is little 
better, as the human interest is slight, and, despite the 
great charm of the music, the fairy-interest is not 
strong enough to carry it off. 

Weber’s genius is manifested in two directions, in 
his power of characterization and, especially, in the 
delicate imagination of his orchestral colouring. It 
cannot be said that Agathe and Aennchen are as firmly 
drawn as Susanna and the Countess in ‘ Figaro,’ but 
they are skilfully differentiated. His powers as an 
orchestral writer are sufficiently familiar in such things 
as the accompaniment to Agathe’s air, when she is 
waiting for her lover, or in the mysterious opening of 
the overture to ‘ Der Freischitz.’ This overture in 
itself would give the composer a claim to a high place 
in musical history. For, though Beethoven had 
already written ‘ Fidelio,’ it is an important step 
towards the Wagnerian overture in which the events 
of the drama are foreshadowed. It is to be regretted 
that the London Opera Syndicate have missed their 
opportunity of paying a tribute to the composer, who 
died here in London just a hundred years ago, just 
after ‘ Oberon,’ which was specially commissioned for 
Covent Garden, had been produced and received with 
the greatest enthusiasm and whose funeral was the 
occasion of an extraordinary demonstration of his 
popularity. 

H. 


FORTHCOMING EVENTS 


MUSIC. 


CrystaL Patace. Triennial Handel Festival. Choir and Orches- 
tra, on Saturday, June 5, at 12.30, and on June 8, 10 and 12. 


PLAYS. 
Court Tueatre. Renaissance Theatre Society in ‘ Life’s a 
Dream,’ on Sunday, June 6. 
Q Tueatre. ‘ For None Can Tell,’ on Monday, June 7. 


Duke oF York’s Tueatre. ‘ Easy Virtue,’ on Wednesday, 
June 9 


Savoy Tueatre. ‘ What Might Happen,’ on Thursday, June 10. 


ART 
THE JOHNS 


By ANTHONY BERTRAM 


Augustus John’s art. His exhibition at the 

Chenil Galleries in King’s Road, Chelsea, pro- 
duces exactly the effect, so devastating in its surprise, 
of discovering that a friend has stolen from us. We 
are sadly accustomed to the young artist of promise 
who disappoints us; but that Mr. John, whose accom- 
plishment was already so brilliant, should suddenly 
crash into worthlessness is one of the cruellest dis- 
illusions that can be imagined. I am afraid ‘‘ worth- 
lessness ’’ is not too strong a word for some of Mr. 
John’s newest paintings. Of course, all the old 
cleverness is there, but it is terribly transformed into 
slickness; the old gusto is there, but it is uncontrolled 
by any sense of form and it has run riot disastrously. 
The portrait of Mr. Gonnoské Komai might have been 
painted by Herkomer and not have pleased him over- 
much. There is no body, no life, no insight in it. 
Can this be by the painter of Suggia? Alas, we must 
believe it so. 

Elsewhere I have compared Mr. John’s methods to 
those of a brilliant young boxer who depends on a 
quick knock-out; who dashes in with style and deter- 
mination and carries the honours with a stirring 
rapidity. I have seen such young boxers suddenly go 
to pieces, flop about in hopeless wonderment before 
the slow and wearing tactics of some earnest second- 
rater. Is that what is happening to Mr. John? Is 
he baffled and beaten by his own art? Is it the time- 
worn story of youth’s too confident carelessness? | 
hope Mr. John will rally; go to school to his young 
self, and like some plant that is manured with its own 
dead leaves spring up afresh, more staid perhaps, 
but more mature and certain. 

In the meantime it is better that we should shade 
our eyes from the unpleasing prospect of the present 
and look back on those works which, whatever may 
happen to their author’s genius, are memorials that 
cannot fade. Luckily at the Chenil there are many 
such, familiar for the most part but still new in their 
lyric spontaneity. Consider those characteristic 
sketches ‘ Woman among the Pines,’ ‘ By the Pond,’ 
‘Under the Fig-tree,’ ‘ Study in Provence;’ those 
songs of tender green or blue, of jade, lilac and Indian 
red, of swinging, open-air forms set against wind and 
trees and sky. Surely in these we mark a hand that 
might falter but could never fail. Or consider the 
landscapes, particularly ‘La Route de Marseilles’ 
which glows with the overwhelming heat of the south- 
ern sun, and ‘Un Coup de Mistral,’ where the 
terrifying hush and gloom of the storm and the feel 
of suddenly-departed sunshine is captured with a 
sense for nature’s moods that Constable could not have 
excelled. Then, of course, among the drawings we 
can recognize Mr. John’s amazing certainty, his wit, 
his sense of the subtle, sensitive beauty of line. 

In the adjoining gallery is an exhibition of the 
works of Mr. John’s sister, Miss Gwen John. Surely 
there were never a brother and sister so far apart. 
What could Mr. John conceivably find to do in his 
sister’s world, or she in his? Her colour is so faint 
that the forms barely emerge; her figures sit about, 
stiff-backed, prim, hands clasped in laps, or kneel in 
a cold church, grimly decorous, praying by form. 
Hers is a world of pale, spinster passions. This is 


G ftszustus. Jo serious has gone wrong with Mr, 


strange company for Mr. John’s world—not the new 
shoddy but the old authentic article—his fine, full- 
blooded, earthly world, where Hals would have been 
happy and Rubens at home. Yet, of its kind, Miss 
John’s is a genuine creation, and there is among her 
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work one great picture, less thin than the others, more 
human. It is a portrait of the eternal ‘‘ char.’’ She 
sits awkwardly, wearing an expression of bored pro- 
priety. She has consented to degrade herself to this 
new, strange task of acting as model but she must 
not show approval. I think she can defend herself 
as ingeniously as she does over that little drop of gin 
that is so needful for her health. Of course, she may 
be a total abstainer; she may not even be a char- 
woman; in that event I beg her pardon. But there 
on the canvas she is certainly a charwoman and a 
genteel drinker of gin. If she mislike that presentment 
it will learn her not to get mixed up with artists and 
such folk. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


© The Editor of the Saturpay Review welcomes the free 
expression in these columns of genuine opinion on matters of 
public interest, although he disclaims responsibility alike for 
the opinions themselves and the manner of their expression. 


{ Letters which are of reasonable brevity, and are signed with 
the writer’s name, are more likely to be published than long 
and anonymous communications. 


§ Letters on topical subjects, intended for publication the same 
week, should reach us by the first post on Wednesday. 


WATERLOO BRIDGE 


SIR,—There are some three or four people in our 
midst who have the habit of being perfectly right on 
their particular subjects, and Mr. D. S. MacColl is one 
of them. The article he contributed to last week’s 
SATURDAY states the position so accurately that it is 
difficult to believe any careful reader of it can ever 
again be led away by the irrelevances imported into this 
discussion in other places. 

As he says, the great crying need is a spacious 
bridge at Charing Cross, where we have at present 
only obstructive ugliness. But instead of giving 
thought to this, the minds of those who, unhappily, are 
empowered to deal with the elements of our beautiful 
river prospect are turned to the building of two bridges 
where they are not now, and may not for a long while 
be, necessary, and we are on the verge of seeing the 
loveliest wide view in London spoiled by the result of 
their misdirected efforts. 

The thing must not be allowed to happen. This is 
not the first good cause in which Mr. MacColl has led 
the forces of enlightened opinion to victory, nor is 
this by any means the first agitation in defence of our 
esthetic heritage in which the Sarurpay has shown 
that it can rally those forces by the appeal of its great 
and ancient prestige as the uncompromising enemy of 
unpractical Philistinism. It is not for me to suggest 
any course which you, Sir, have not urged on your 
readers, but as one who has regularly read the paper 
from boyhood and who has been privileged to write in 
it sometimes in championship of the menaced ameni- 
ties of our national life, I would ask permission to 
suggest that the readers of the Sarurpay, who may 
not number millions but who include virtually every 
cultured man and woman in this country and in the 
Empire overseas, should combine in protest against 
the stupid and wasteful! folly that is contemplated. 

I am, etc., 
Ienotus ”’ 

Norwich 


SIR,—All your readers who have any regard for 
beauty—I might, I think, express it more briefly by 
saying all your readers—wii! be grateful for Mr. D. S. 
MacColl’s article on Waterloo Bridge. That the 
destruction of ‘‘ the lovely metre and masonry of 
Rennie’s masterpiece ’’ would be a matter for regret 
is a proposition so obvious that it hardly needs to be 


stated; Mr. MacColl has clearly shown that it is un- 
necessary. 

‘* Our last hope but one ’’ does indeed seem to have 
gone. There still remains, however, our last hope, and 
I cannot believe that the nation as a whole will tolerate 
the removal of a thing so beautiful as Waterloo Bridge. 
Mr. MacColl does well to recall to us Whitman’s 
phrase anent the ‘‘ insolence of elected persons.’’ 
Therein lies the peril. There is, I am aware, a society 
for the preservation of ancient buildings, but it can do 
but little in the face of men who are prepared to sacri- 
fice everything on the altar of the demon Utility. It 
is true that the conspiracy to demolish some of the 
finest masterpieces of Wren appears to have been 
temporarily foiled, but the activities of the house- 
breaker have been allowed a fairly free hand of late. 
The Adelphi—one of the finest sites not only in Eng- 
land but in Europe—is now seriously menaced, and 
the recent ‘‘ improvements ’’ in certain quarters of 
Central London fill one with despair. Unless some- 
thing is done to arrest this progress of wholesale and 
asinine destruction, London—the greatest city in the 
world—will soon become a city of memories—a lesser 
(a much lesser) Dublin. 

I am, etc., 
ROBERT WILLIAMSON 

Kensington, W.8 


SIR,—As one who has no technical knowledge of 
architecture, yet to whom its obvious beauties make 
instant appeal, may I say how strongly I support Mr. 
MacColl in the opinions he expressed in your last 
issue? The points he made in favour of the preser- 
vation of Waterloo Bridge can hardly be contro- 
verted. Expediency, as a pretext for destroying it, 
will not do. Nor should we lightly cast aside the 
judgment of posterity in a matter on which they will 
be justified in feeling strongly. Surely, before it 
is too late, the voice of those who labour to save the 
bridge will be heard, and their reasoning prevail over 
the blindness and stupidity of the vandals? 

I am, etc., 
‘* A LONDONER 


SIR,—Agreeing generally with Mr. D. S. MacColl, 
I wish particularly to protest against the tameness 
with which the majority of Londoners are submitting 
to the stupidity which is going to spoil one of the most 
beautiful things in London without doing any appreci- 
able material good. 

Also, as one who, loving London, has spent most of 
his life in another part of the Empire, to express some- 
thing of what, when in exile, we overseas English- 
men feel as the city of our affectionate memories is 
needlessly marred by the ignorance, apathy and folly 
of those who should jealously conserve its beauty. Not 
long ago there returned to London a friend of mine 
with whom, six thousand miles from Piccadilly, I had 
been wont to talk of this and that in our remembered 
London. His conduct when I led him into Regent 
Street, as now ‘‘ improved,’’ was such that I began to 
fear intervention by the police. Believe me, there are 
thousands of Englishmen overseas who would be 
grateful to you for continuing with energy your cam- 
paign against the Waterloo Bridge folly. This 
country, and in certain commercial respects London 
especially, owes a good deal to those who absent them- 
selves from what used to be London’s felicity for 
years to develop the Empire. The debt is not dis- 
charged by spoiling the city they loved, by fouling and 
confusing and infernally ‘‘ improving ’’ the home to 
which they have longed to return. Personally, I am 
telling those of my friends who have not been back 
for some years not to dream of living in London when 
they do return. 

I am, etc., 
J. W. B. 


Doughty Street, W.C. 
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THE GENERAL STRIKE 


SIR,—Most people who have written about the 
recent General Strike appear to be confusing two 
entirely different things: illegality and criminality. 
Breach of a contract duly drawn up according to 
certain legal requirements is a matter entirely for 
the Civil Courts, such as the County Court—except in 
two special cases referred to below; burglary, on 
the other hand, being a criminal offence, is a matter 
for the Police Court. 

Further, many persons talking about the Strike 
seem to imagine that railwaymen (for instance) are 
employed by the Railway Companies under terms 
that differ little from indentured labour. This is 
far from being the case. A free-born Briton is surely 
entitled to leave his (or her) employment at any time, 
subject, of course, to his choosing to run the risk of 
incurring financial penalties, such as forfeiture of a 
week’s wages. Employment, however, in the Forces 
of the Crown or on board ship in the Mercantile 
Marine is on a totally different footing : disobedience 
to orders is mutiny, and becomes then a criminal 
offence. 

Another point generally overlooked. Orders on 
board ship and in the Forces of the Crown are im- 
posed from above and must be carried out; in a work- 
men’s trade union, on the other hand, the members 
only voluntarily carry out the ‘‘ orders ’”’ of their 
Executive, and, moreover, the latter body is chosen 
by, and is responsible to, these very members. 

These considerations may, I think, put a rather 
different complexion on matters arising out of the 
Strike, which, in the heat of its terrible inconvenience, 
one may have viewed with rather jaundiced eyes. To 
imagine that there was any revolutionary intent in 
our mild-mannered trade-unionists strikes me as being 
quite absurd, 


¥I am, etc., 
J. C. MacGRecor 


APPLES 


SIR,—There is one grave omission in the very 
charming little article which Mr. T. Michael Pope has 
given us on ‘‘ apples,’’ and I feel compelled to call 
his attention to it. Some few miles from where I am 
writing, in the little old-world Lincolnshire hamlet of 
Woolsthorpe, is an apple tree. It is there for the many 
passers on the Great North Road to see in the orchard 
of the Old Manor House. From this tree, some years 
ago, an apple detached itself and falling to the ground 
gave one, Isaac Newton, furiously to think. Every 
schoolboy knows that this trivial incident led to the 
great scientist’s discovery of the Law of Gravity. 

The apple, therefore, which in the world’s history 
had played so great a part in the moral “‘ fall,’’ was 
equally conspicuous in providing the explanation of the 
physical ‘* fall.” 

I am, etc., 
ALBert E. K. WHERRY 

Qu’Appelle, Bourne, Lincs. 


SHALIAPIN 


SIR,—Why is the name of the famous baritone-bass 
continually appearing as ‘‘ Chaliapine’’? As he has 
just recently been singing in opera here, your music 
critic will probably be writing about him. May I urge 
that the name be spelt correctly ? 

The initial sound of the great singer’s name is not 
the Ch ”’ of church but the Sh ”’ of shall ”’ 
—hence it should appear as ‘‘ Shaliapin’’ (or as 
Shalyapin). The incorrect version (i.e., for us) comes 
from the French, which does not use the letters ‘‘ sh ”’ 
in juxtaposition. The final ‘‘e’’ is unnecessary and 
is introduced in French merely to avoid the sound of 
a nasal ending. 

I am, etc., 
‘** TOURNEBROCHE ”’ 


LITERARY COMPETITIONS—14 
Set sy Ivor Brown 


A. The English Test Match selectors have dis. 
covered in Shropshire an apparently miraculous fast 
bowler. The lad is whisked away from the village 
green and played against Australia. He scores o and o, 
drops 3 catches, and bowls 10 overs for 120 runs and 
no wickets. We offer a First Prise of Two Guineas 
and a Second Prize of Half a Guinea for the best poem 
in the style of Mr. A. E. Housman dealing with the 
situation, The boy need not necessarily commit 
murder or suicide, but his dismal story should be con- 
tained in twenty lines. 


B. Mr. X. is a man of taste and something of a 
gourmet, but he is, above all, a patriot, and accord- 
ingly he resolves not to follow the franc for his holi- 
day but to keep his money in the country. This ona 
wet Saturday he finds himself at the Esplanade Hotel, 
Boreham-on-Sea. We offer a First Prise of One 
Guinea and a Second Prise of Half a Guinea for the 
best entry in Mr. X.’s Diary, describing his first even- 
ing and dinner as it was served at the Esplanade Hoizel. 
Three hundred words must suffice. 


» RULES 


The following rules must be observed by all competitors: 

i. All envelopes must be marked LITERARY, followed by 
the number of the Problem, in the top left-hand corner, and 
addressed to the Editor, The Saturpay Review, 9 King 
Street, London, W.C.2 (e.g., this week LITERARY 14a or 
LITERARY 14s). 

ii. Typescript is not essential, provided the writing is 
legible, but competitors must use one side of the paper only. 
Pen-names may be employed if desired. 

iii. Where a word limit is set, every fifty words must be 
marked off by competitors on their MSS. 

iv. The Editor's decision is final. He reserves to himself 
the right to print in part or in whole any matter sent in for 
competition, whether successful or not. MSS. cannot be 
returned. Competitors failing to comply with any of these 
rules will be disqualified. 

Entries must reach the Editor, addressed according 
to the rules, not later than by the first post on Mon- 
day, June 19, 1926. The results will be announced in 
the issue of the Saturpay REVIEW immediately 
following. The Editor very much regrets that neither 
he nor the setter of the Competitions can enter into 
any correspondence with competitors. 


RESULTS OF COMPETITION 11 
(May 1, 1926) 
Set BY RosBert Lynp 


A. We offer a First Prize of Two Guineas and a 
Second Prise of Half a Guinea for the best answer, in 
not more than 200 words, to the question: If you had 
to be an animal instead of a human being, which 
animal would you prefer to be and why? 


B. We offer a First Prize of One Guinea and a 
Second Prize of Half a Guinea for the best Sonnet ad- 
dressed either {1) To a Latchkey or (2) In Farewell to 
Oysters. 


REPORT FROM MR. ROBERT LYND 


11a. There has been an astonishing variety in the 
answers to the question : ‘‘ If you had to be an animal 
instead of a human being, which animal would you 
prefer to be, and why?’’? Competitors have ranged 


the forest, the farmyard, and Zoological Gardens in 
search of the ideal metamorphosis. Three competitors 
think they would like to be elephants, two would like 
to be pigs, others turn envious eyes to the horse, the 
fox, the dog, the chicken, the nightingale, the goat, 
the chameleon, the walrus, the squirrel, the kangaroo, 
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the duckbilled platypus, the hippopotamus, the camel 
and the giraffe. There are apparently good reasons 
for wishing to belong to any of these species. One 
of the would-be elephants, for instance, declares of 
his favourite animal: ‘* He has a commanding pres- 
ence, equanimity, and a thick skin: wears a large 
nose without reproach: has sponsored a phrase that 
will endure to the end of charities: and children can 
love but cannot hurt him.’’ 

Another more sentimental elephant-lover envies the 
Zoo elephant his unselfish life, ‘‘ filled with the inno- 
cent delight of giving joy to others.’’ A little girl who 
prefers the thought of being Felix writes: ‘‘ I think 
I should still be happy that way, and I am very fond 
of walking and hate mice.’’ A pig-lover writes 
enthusiastically : ‘‘ The pig lives a cloistered life; it 
must be fed or it is useless; it knows no worries and 
it has no qualms as to the future; it never misses its 
master, like a dog, and it has no hard training, like 
a racehorse. It has an instantaneous and painless 
death.’’ Another ingenious counsel for the pig yearns 
to share his freedom from soap and water during 
childhood and from the need of shaving and dressing 
respectably in later life. The fox is praised by a 
churchman because he possesses qualities, such as 
** cunning, plausibility, swiftness to decide,’’ which 
are the very qualities required by a human being 
to make a success of life.’’” As was to be expected, 
the dog and the horse have their ardent advocates, 
largely on moral grounds. It is not easy to make a 
choice among such a variety of ingenious casuistries, 
but I am recommending for first prize Mrs. Marion 
Peacock, for this charming little sentimental vignette 
in which a grandmother sighs for the freedom of the 
old mare in the meadow : 


THE WINNING ENTRY 


In Duck’s meadow, Rosabel, the old mare, stands 
day in day out in green ‘spaciousness. I would 
rather be Rosabel than anything else in the world. 
Nobody interferes with her as they do with me, and 
yet her age and mine must be much the same; we are 
both old ladies now. We have both had many 
children, hers ignore her and leave her in peace, while 
mine kill me with kindness. 

Rosabel is permitted to stand with her feet in the 
buttercups and sunshine as long as she likes, and no- 
one cries reproachfully, ‘‘ Grannie, whatever will you 
be doing next! don’t you know the grass is WET ?”’ 

I see her now, nibbling the sweetnesses of the 
hedge, I have a sweet tooth too, but I am not allowed 
to indulge it. 

Not that I envy Rosabel exactly, but she seems to 
have found what I shall never find, ‘‘ that unhoped 
serene that men call age.’’ 


oe 


Marion PEACOCK 


The second prize goes to Mr. T. McHugh, for his 
very just appreciation of a donkey. 


SECOND PRIZE 


A donkey’s life is the life for me. With a thick head and a 
thick skin I would go slowly and stubbornly on my way. 

Man has tampered with practically every animal under the 
sun. He has invented breeds and pedigrees; he has bowed 
them all to his will. But even if the donkey works for him, 
he refuses to be rushed or ruffled. He ignores all pleadings and 
punishments. If the whacking is too severe, he lies down to 
show his contempt. Man may try to break his back with a 
stick, but this brother of Nebuchadnezzar will surely break man’s 
heart. 

He is called an ass, but is a clever ass. If he is not locked 
up, he is an adept at hiding himself when required to go to 
work. 

Neither is the donkey friendless: He is the pet of the 
N.S.P.C.A., almost their raison d’étre. Children love to play 
with him. He makes little distinction between their kicks or 
their kisses. He is so gentle that when they are on his back 
he will not move for fear of throwing them off. 

He is faithful and trustworthy. Wherefore Joseph chose him 
for his flight to Egypt. He is happy wherefore I chose him. 

T. McHucu 
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I am not sure that an Australian competitor is quite 
convincing in his choice of the kangaroo for his rein. 
carnation on the ground that its pouch would be ex. 
tremely useful for carrying back the ‘‘ Ashes.’’ 


11B. On the whole, the sonnets written in farewell 
to oysters at the end of the season show an unexpected 
lack of high seriousness. The best of them—and the 
sonnet which gets the first prize in the competition— 
is that of Mr. M. Arnold-Forster. He gives evidence 
of real tenderness in his feeling for his subject, though 
I am not sure that he is not guilty of a mistake in 
making Proserpine return too late for the last dozen 
of oysters at Scott's. 


THE WINNING ENTRY 


Farewell, fair Oysters, for the close is come 
To your bright season, and the months recur 
Whose weakling names forget that character 
Which called you like the rolling of a drum 
Forth to our festivals. Now in the numb 
Unsavouring tides renew without a stir 
Pearl-dreaming, and the Mayor of Colchester 
Shall be your almanac—But you are dumb, 
You sad Crustaceans, and it moves you not, 
That frustrate hunger of poor Proserpine 
Too late returned, that cry ‘‘ O Mother mine, 
O for an oyster!’’. . . But Almighty Scott ! 
Why do I waste May’s vigil thus with rhyme? 
Waiter, a dozen ere the midnight chime ! 

M. ARNOLD-FoRSTER 


The second prize goes to a sonnet addressed to a 
latchkey by Mr. Percy Lee. 


SECOND PRIZE 


Emblem of liberty to budding youth, 

Product of Chubb, belike—or haply Yale— 

Jests about thee continue to regale 

Untutored minds, and intellects uncouth, 

In some suburban music-hall forsooth 

Where japes of maudlin mummers never fail 

To raise the ribald laugh, however stale 

And distant from the plain unvarnished truth. 

How oft, in mockery, I’ve seen thee drowned, 

That night ere Benedick and Beatrice wed, 

And then, before another year comes round, 

Beheld th’ obliging sea give up its dead! 

Once more in master’s pocket thou art found, 

Or maybe madame takes you out instead. 
Percy Lee 


The latchkey sonnets range from hymns to liberty 
—several of them by ladies—to records of entirely 
deplorable experiences by persons—all of the male sex 
—who, in making use of a latchkey late at night, 
appear to have seen two and sometimes even three key- 
holes. 

The execution in most of the sonnets is correct, but 
the majority of them would be improved by a greater 
variety of rhythm, and too many of the competitors 
are given to mechanical inversions in their lines, such 
as: 

Will she permit me longer thee to bear? 
but only a small minority have failed to achieve the 
real sonnet form. 


RESULT OF COMPETITION 12 
Set sy Iror Evans 


A. We offer a First Prize of Two Guineas and a 
Second Prize of Half a Guinea for the best official 
announcement that the Day of Judgment is imminent, 
prepared for transmission by the B.B.C. The an- 
nouncement must not exceed 100 words in length, and 
should be accompanied by an appropriate request for 
the preservation of calm, 

B. We offer a First Prise of One Guinea and a 
Second Prise of Half a Guinea for the best poem, of 
not more than 16 lines, in praise of Lemonade. The 
poem should be written in the manner of Mr. G. K. 
Chesterton as propaganda for a Temperance Society. 
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We have received the following report from Mr. 
Ifor Evans, with which we concur, and we therefore 
have pleasure in awarding the prizes in accordance 
with his recommendations. 


REPORT FROM MR. IFOR EVANS 


124. A large range of entries was received for this 
competition and a very even standard of competence 
was maintained. The competitors divide themselves 
into two classes: those who treated the subject seri- 
ously and those who saw in it an opportunity for satire 
or humour. The general literary tradition, from Field- 
ing and Byron onwards, has favoured the second 
method, and the decision has been reached with recog- 
nition of this fact. Among the serious entries, how- 
ever, | would recommend Childeric Hill for an admir- 
ably restrained announcement, 

Of the entries in the second group I would com- 
mend as the best the announcements of ‘‘ Janhope,”’ 
Lester Ralph, ‘*‘ Le Walleys,’’ ‘* Ophelia,’’ Patrick 
Thornhill, and Miss J. P. Weinberg. Lester Ralph, 
with his comment, ‘‘ Arrangements have been made for 
the synchronization of the Last Trump,’’ and ‘ Le 
Walleys,’’ with the statement, ‘‘We therefore cancel 
the rest of our programme excepting the Sporting 
News,’’ both kept the broadcasting medium well in 
mind. I also like Miss Weinberg’s ‘‘ Listeners are 
requested not to bring any luggage. . . All arrange- 
ments for a rapid and orderly transfer to appropriate 
destinations have been made ’’; but neither Patrick 
Thornhill nor any of these three were as good through- 
out as ‘* Janhope ’’ and ‘‘ Ophelia.’’ 

I therefore award the first prize to ‘* Ophelia,”’ 
whose satiric vein is more restrained than that of 
“ Janhope,’’ to whom I award the second prize for 
an entry full of humour of a rather more boisterous 
kind. Will ‘‘ Ophelia ’’ send her name and address? 


THE WINNING ENTRY 


It was officially announced this evening that the 
Day of Judgment will commence at midnight, and the 
Government calls on all loyal citizens to assist in 
maintaining order. The Prime Minister, in a 
message to the nation, says, ‘‘ Keep cool, men of 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland.’’ 

Recording Angels have been appointed for 
all districts in the Metropolitan Area, and now have 
the situation well in hand. The British Broadcasting 
Company regrets that listeners-in may not receive a 
normal programme to-morrow. 

We are now going over to the Savoy Hotel for 
dance music until the Last Trump. 

OPHELIA 


SECOND PRIZE 


His Majesty’s Government, being persuaded that no lasting 
solution of the mining problem can be reached in the present 
world, have prevailed upon His Beatitude the Archangel Gabriel 
to broadcast the Last Trump personally on Tuesday, June 8. 
Details will be announced later of the measures envisaged to 
cope with the rush of pedestrian traffic from graveyards, to 
organize shepherds and goatherds and to provide free legal 
defence for all well-disposed persons; and the Government have 
full confidence that Judgment Day will be observed throughout 
the country in a spirit befitting the unique and solemn nature 
of the occasion. * JANHOPE ”’ 


128. Although a fair number of entries were received, 
the results of this competition are disappointing. Some 
competitors have either not read Mr. Chesterton (which 
seems impossible) or are incapable of reproducing his 
rhythms or his manner of thought; and even some of 
the more meritorious entrants appear to have read Mr. 
Rudyard Kipling more recently. Four entries stand 
out from the rest: C. F. Casey, Lester Ralph, 
“ Puffin ’’ and Tyl.’’ 

Lester Ralph has some good lines, such as: 

Or, failing lemons, undismayed, 
We chant synthetic Lemonade. 


and C. F. Casey has more of the spirit of propaganda 
in his poem than most of the other competitors. I 
award the first prize to ‘‘ Tyl’’ for a certain subtlety 
of suggestion, although there is a padding out of some 
of the lines. To ‘* Puffin ’’ I award the second prize. 
‘* Puffin ’’ has chosen the rather easy method of writ- 
ing a parody of a definite poem of Mr. Chesterton’s ; 
but that is much better than eliminating Mr. Chester- 
ton altogether, as some competitors have done. 


THE WINNING ENTRY 
In PRAISE OF LEMONADE 


Since Beer has lost the Soul of Beer, and under proof 
is Rum, 

Since Burgundy’s Australian, and Port from Kingdom 
Come, 

Since never cask nor beaker contains the thing you 
think, 

And adultery’s our master both in marriage and in 
drink ; 

Since Hop has grown precarious and Grape is far 
from sure, 

I pin my faith to Lemon, for I know that she is pure. 


For Life has turned to Modern Life, and we shall not 
achieve 

The simple good in which our simple fathers did 
believe. 

We cannot hope for Honour, nor Innocence in Youth, 

Nor Glory, Love nor Purity, Nor Providence nor 
Truth. 

But though our Faith has turned to dust, and Virtue 


to a jade, 
We still can cling to Temperance, because of 
Lemonade. 


SECOND PRIZE 


Old Stower he had a fine great house set up in a handsome 
style, 

From end to end of the smallest room was reckoned at half 
a mile, 

And the walks he took were shattering walks and the flights 
of stairs were vile, 

But they all were small to the pride he took in his palatial pile. 

And Stower he often said to his wife when pacing a ten mile 
glade, 

“IT couldn't keep this up, my dear, if it weren’t for lemonade.”’ 


For Stower had sinned, and we have sinned; he had known 
the Cocktail’s urge, 

He had known that Whist would lead to debt and that Ping-Pong 
was a scourge. 

To the brink of Hell he twice had been and trembling on the 


verge, 
Had heard the Curse on the Headstrong Calf before he could 
emerge. 
And Stower he often says to his sons: ** By Gad, I was a 
blade, 
But I couldn’t keep it up, my lads, if it weren’t for lemonade.”’ 


PuFFin ”’ 


In the May number of Blackwood a serial by Robert Clay is 
completed ; he has chosen the very difficult form of a tale within 
a tale and made a complete success of it. There is a good 
snake story, and one on a South African crank, but most of the 
papers are not fiction. Col. Kennion shows what are the rulers that 
India would have if we left; Mr. Priestley has a delightful article 
on ‘ Some Conditions of Good Talk,’ between men and women 
especially; Mr. Gordon describes ‘ Three Men in Old Canada 
West,’ including the not-to-be-forgotten Galt of ‘ The Annals of 
the Parish,’ and Mr. King gives another Chinese Portrait. 
* Musings ’ this month is lashed into fury by American hypocrisy, 
self-satisfaction, and blatant inc t vide Col. House. 


Cornhill concludes its Burmese serial in the May 
issue, while in the other Mr. Wren has brought his hero into 
an almost inextricable muddle. Gen. Austin describes how a 
whole goods train was stolen in Mashonaland and not traced till 
years afterwards ; and Justice MacKinnon constructs an approximate 
chronology for the ‘ Pickwick Papers,’ showing its utter con- 
fusion and self-contradictions, while comparing it with the care 
shown by Jane Austen. “ H.” interviews ‘A General of the 


Rifi,’ and there are a series of letters from a Cambridge under- 
graduate of the middle of the eighteenth century to his lady-love 
in Yorkshire, which are quite good fun. 
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A NUMBER OF THINGS 


T last a layman has been appointed to the 
A eee Medical Council as Crown representa- 


tive. No more than fifteen of the thirty-eight 
members need be registered medical practitioners, 
but hitherto the Council has been wholly professional, 
with results most lucidly illustrated in the case of the 
unfortunate Dr. Axham, Of that case, on which I 
wrote frequently and sharply outside these columns, 
I did not intend again to write; but, to my astonish- 
ment, I find Sir Donald Macalister, at the summer 
session of the Council, defending that body’s action, 
or inaction, at great length and apparently proud of 
the red-tape which prevented Dr. Axham from being 
restored to the register when he had recovered his 
qualification. | My comment must be brief; let it be 
simply that public opinion, of which, with all defer- 
ence to Sir Donald Macalister, journalists really do 
know something, will not tolerate any repetition of 
the tactics whereby reparation was held back till the 
man to whom it was due was dead. If the General 
Medical Council cannot change its temper, the nation 
will change its constitution. 

* 
* * 


The day on which I write these paragraphs is 
Derby day: it is also the eighty-sixth birthday of 
Mr. Thomas Hardy. There is a nice position for a 
journalist who feels it vaguely incumbent on him to 
be topical. I have seen the Derby, though not this 
year; and many years ago I used occasionally to see 
Mr. Hardy, from a respectful distance. I find no 
inspiration in the record of my modest Derby bets, 
whereas I contemplate with pride some scraps of 
paper with Mr. Hardy’s writing on them which I 
happen to possess. Since Tennyson, and Tennyson’s 
position was not quite justified, no writer has occu- 
pied such a place in public regard as Mr. Hardy 
fills to-day. A veteran, he is still producing, and 
until the other day was still learning, still developing 
that queer skill of his in a kind of left-handed verse 
in which form is forcibly imposed on an obstinate 
substance. ‘* Men improve with the years,’’ Mr. 
Yeats wrote in irony; Mr. Hardy has done so, and 
himself illustrates the truth of his lyric in celebration 
of age. To praise far more worth having than any 
this pen can offer he may well be indifferent, but it 
is impossible not to salute him on this day. 


* * 


Mr. Hardy has honour among his own people in 
Dorsetshire, but no legend. The one local story I 
have ever heard with his name in it relates not to 
him but to an ancestor. I think his grandfather, 
who, being approached on some lonely heath at night 
by two footpads, had the resource to stick ferns in 
his hair to represent horns, and to achieve an effect 
of phosphorescence with the aid of a few captured 
glow-worms, whence arose a legend that the devil 
had taken up his residence on that particular heath. 
But literary London knows the story of the dis- 
tinguished but not over-lettered visitor to Dorchester 
who is alleged to have said to Mr. Hardy at lunch: 
“* They tell me you have written books, Mr. Hardy.”’ 


* 
% * 


From the beginning of this month, I rejoice to 
think, we have been legally protected against those 
photographs of divorced, or to be divorced, persons 
arriving at or leaving the Courts, which have been 
far too common in the illustrated papers. It is not 


an offence to take photographs of litigants even in the 
precincts of the Courts. But I fear we shall have 
to wait a very long time for the disappearance of 
another highly objectionable feature of many papers, 
A certain physical function is no doubt important, 
but is it not disgusting never to be able to open a 
paper without being lucidly recommended aids to 
elimination. A large proportion of advertisers to-day 
bring both intelligence and good taste to bear on 
their announcements, and very many advertising 
agents are quick to control departures from delicacy 
on the ground that crudity is bad for business as well 
as in itself reprehensible. But this particular kind 
of advertisement really needs reconsideration. 


* 
* * 


The death of Mr. Perceval Gibbon removes a 
writer who in certain of his short stories showed both 
imagination and vigour of style. But his greatest 
asset was his really extraordinary store of material. 
An adventurous and observant wanderer, he had col- 
lected all sorts of strange facts, and his memory 
yielded him material which, given his talent, it was 
easy to work into effective stories. It will hardly be 
claimed that he was a writer of the finest kind of 
short story, but to the magazines he was an inestim- 
able boon. He was a good journalist, too; and he 
wrote verse which gave him a place among South 
African poets though hardly any general repute here. 
After all, however, it is as a man who had seen 
unusual things that he will chiefly be remembered. 


* 
* * 


The Treaty of Versailles is a solemn document, but 
it is capable of producing comic effects. It has just 
prevented a Swedish military band from performing 
at the Health Welfare Exhibition at Disseldorf, for 
it prohibits visits by foreign military units to certain 
areas of Germany, within one of which lies Diisseldorf. 
Whether this discovery strengthens the case for the 
revision of the Treaty or not is a question not to be 
answered hastily. It would be necessary first to hear 
the Swedish military band. 


* 
* * 


I am not going to congratulate myself very fervidly 
on having chosen last week an England team differing 
in only two names from that chosen by the Selection 
Committee. There are four or five players who pick 
themselves and with whom one could hardly go wrong. 
There are a good many candidates for the remaining 
places, but they are all so nearly equal that it is 
natural preference should be given to those with 
experience of Test Match cricket. As a matter of 
fact, only three members of the team will be playing 
in a Test Match for the first time, and of these two are 
among those who pick themselves. The Selection 
Committee has made its first choice on not unduly 
conservative principles. It remains to hope that it 
will continue to be thus level-headed and will not make 
drastic changes in the panic-stricken manner of 1921. 


TALLYMAN 


NOTICE 
Readers who have any difficulty in obtaining 
copies of the SaturDAY REvIEW are asked to 
communicate with the Publisher, g King Street, 
Covent Garden, W.C.2. There may still be some 
abnormality in the supply system this week. 
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NEW BOOKS AT A GLANCE 


Notice under this heading does not preclude or 
prejudice subsequent review. 
a monument 


( HE Book of Bodley Head 
Bodley Head, 6s. net), is 

to the late Mr. John Lane, who, without him- 
self being particularly devoted to poetry, undoubtedly 
during certain years did more than any other pub- 
lisher to give new poets, and older but unjustly 
neglected poets, like Lord De Tabley, a chance. The 
selection which has been made by Mr. J. B. Priestley, 
illustrates the ’nineties very fully: only Lionel John- 
son and Mr. Symons were outside Mr. Lane’s list. 
But the book is by no means simply a document illus- 
trative of the ‘nineties. It contains some admirable 
poets of a later generation. 


‘Reason and Romanticism’ (Faber and Gwyer, 
7s. 6d. net) is an endeavour, by Mr. Herbert Read, to 
establish scientific standards of criticism in place of 
“the vague and illogical abuse of appreciation.’’ 
Sceptical as we may be of the possibility of making 
criticism scientific, we should not quarrel with the 
attempt : without some such incentive we could hardly 
have the hard thinking which Mr. Herbert Read here 
offers us. 

It has long been realized that since up to a certain 
stage of his career, say, A.D. 400, St. Augustine 
quoted mainly from the Old-Latin text of the scriptures 
and not from the Vulgate, a reconstruction of the text 
he used would be useful. This laborious task has now 
been undertaken by Mr. C. H. Milne in ‘ A Recon- 
struction of the Old-Latin Text or Texts of the 
Gospels Used by St. Augustine ’ (Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press, ros. 6d. net). 

Those two admirable wandering artists, Mr. Jan 
Gordon and his wife, have been praised by the Satur- 
pay for making ‘‘ solid contributions to the friendliness 
of Europe.’’ In a less solemn mood we may praise 
them for providing a great deal of entertainment in 
their books of unconventional travel. ‘ Two Vaga- 
bonds in Sweden and Lapland ’ (Bodley Head, 12s. 6d. 
net), looks as if it were a worthy addition to their 
earlier books. As usual, there are spirited drawings. 

‘An Escaper’s Log’ (Bodley Head, 7s. 6d, net), 
by Captain Duncan Grinnell-Milne is offered us with 
what seems excessive modesty, for a glance at it, 
which developed, to the detriment of other work, into 
half an hour’s reading, shows it to be full of the real 
stuff of adventure. It records the author’s efforts to 
escape from Germany in 1916 and 1918, and, after 
several cruel failures, his eventual success. Incident- 
ally, it throws a good deal of light on the treatment 
of war prisoners in Germany, a subject on which the 
author writes without bitterness. 

‘ Fifty Years of Army Music’ (Methuen, 15s. net) 
narrates the experiences of Lieut.-Col. J. Mackenzie- 
Rogan, that famous veteran who joined as a drummer- 
boy in 1867, and is still so active in all that concerns 
music in the Army. The book has a triple appeal : 
to those who are interested in military music, to those 
who are interested in the conditions of Army life 
during the Victorian era, and to those who appreciate 
gossipy and vivacious reminiscences. 


Verse’ (The 


Mr. J. B. Priestley’s eagerly expected book on 
‘ George Meredith ’ (Macmillan, 5s. net) is the prin- 
cipal volume of literary criticism this week. 


Lastly, but this for some of us will be the book 
of the week, we have ‘ Apostate ’ (Constable, ros. 6d. 
net), by Mr. Forrest Reid, a spiritual autobiography 
by a writer who can recapture the atmosphere of his 
own childhood and youth with delicate art, and who, 
it is evident from even a cursory examination of the 
ok, has here given us some very sensitive and dis- 
tinguished prose. 


REVIEWS 
THE FATIGUED ’NINETIES 
By Epwarp SHANKS 


The Romantic ’90’s._ By Richard Le Gallienne. 
Putnam. tos. 6d. net. 


HE ’Nineties was a period in which English litera- 

ture grew and flourished exceedingly in a robust 
and promising manner. It was then that Mr. Hardy 
turned from great prose to greater poetry and that 
Mr. A. E. Housman wrote the ‘ Shropshire Lad.’ 
Mr. Wells, Mr. Bennett and Joseph Conrad all made 
their beginnings within that decade and Mr. Rudyard 
Kipling was still in full blast. That, however, is not 
what Mr. Le Gallienne or, to be quite fair, anyone 
else means by the ’Nineties. One means, of course, 
what Mr. Burdett has rather more accurately called 
‘The Beardsley Period,’ one means Beardsley him- 
self and ‘ The Yellow Book’ and ‘ The Savoy,’ 
Wilde, who hated ‘The Yellow Book,’ Ernest Dowson, 
Hubert Crackanthorpe, Mr. Arthur Symons, the Bod- 
ley Head, the Rhymers’ Club, little intense short 
stories and little exotic poems. But even when one 
has isolated this group or movement it remains a 
rather heterogeneous affair. It includes Francis 
Thompson and John Davidson, both of whom in their 
different ways were rather incongruous in that galiery. 
And there is some difficulty about including Wilde, who 
was careful to keep himself personally aloof. For him 
no jolly meetings of the Rhymers’ Club at the 
Cheshire Cheese! He was a very successful and 
fashionable dramatist. 

To do Mr. Le Gallienne justice, he does not confine 
his reminiscences to the circle with which he was him- 
self most closely identified, and really his gentle 
garrulity shows to best advantage when he is writing 
of other things. He was not exclusive in his idola- 
tries: any great man was good enough for him. He 
several times in the course of this book asks himself 
with an accent of wonder whether he once saw Shelley 
plain, and the answer is always in the affirmative. He 
spent much of his youth in doing that and, though 
he may not have been the best judge of Shelleys in 
the world, he is able to set a number of remarkable 
figures chasing through his pages, Swinburne and 
Watts-Dunton, Meredith, Ibsen, of whom he gives 
a comic, and Bjérnson, of whom he gives a fairy-tale 
description. His facile and fluent poetry creeps easily 
enough into his reminiscences in this last : 

One seemed to be seated in the hall of Sigurd the Volsung ; 
for the master of the house and his lady, beautiful and com- 
manding like her lord, sat at the end of a long table, royally 
side by side, on a slightly raised dais, with my friend and me, 
their guests, to right and left of them. One expected an 
aged harper to appear at any moment. Below us sat 
Bjérnson’s daughter, Bergliot, named after his greatest poem, 
a glorious girl, made out of gold and the blue sky. 

One has the impression that Mr. Le Gallienne went 
about the world a great deal expecting the appearance 
of aged harpers and other romantic effects. But, 
even if they disappointed him, there were great men 
everywhere to be met and, even if he could not meet 
them, he could hear about them the stories he repeats 
here, stories of Herbert Spencer’s eccentricities and 
of Tennyson’s rudeness. And once—oh, glittering 
moment! as Mr. Wells says of staying in a countess’s 
house-party—he saw William Morris stumble when 
mounting a public platform. 

In one instance at least, if he, or at any rate his 
source of information, can be trusted, his detective 
instinct led him to make a valuable contribution to 
biographical knowledge. He saw Swinburne walking 
on Putney Common and : 


As I remembered the Rose and Crown, I could not help 
wondering if, now that he was out of the clutches of his 
friend, he might not be inclined to a little human truancy. 
So I hung behind till the inn came in sight. “ Will he pass 
ae } was not 


I smiled to myself, or ‘* Will he go in?” 
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left in doubt, for, as a billiard ball glides into the pocket, 

the author of ’ Atalanta in Calydon’ suddenly disappeared. 

There was no one but me and the carters to see. I smiled 

to think of Watts-Dunton at the bottom of the hill, and, 

after waiting a few moments, I myself entered the inn. It 
was one of those old inns in which the tap-room is _ parti- 
tioned off into various cosy sections. I glanced into one and 
another of them, but there was no sign of my illustrious 
friend. Perhaps I had been mistaken, after all. Then, 
leaning on the bar, I ordered my own morning, as Pepys would 
say, from the gay young barmaid, and presently brought our 
conversation round to the gentleman who had entered before 
me, remarking that I was acquainted with him, and won- 
dered what had become of him. ‘‘ Oh!” she replied, ‘‘ the 
gentleman ”’ never drank at the bar, but every morning, at 
the same hour, he dropped in and, repairing to a private. room, 
punctually consumed a bottle of Burgundy, alone with his 
thoughts. 
** Needless to say,’’ Mr. Le Gallienne adds, ‘‘ he did 
not fall in my estimation on that account.’’ So now 
we know how Swinburne managed to endure the some- 
what severe regime of ‘‘ The Pines.’’ It has hitherto 
been supposed by most authorities that on his morning 
walks he carried with him the sum of twopence, given 
him by Watts-Dunton to buy himself half-a-pint of 
bitter. 

When he comes to what we really mean by ‘‘ The 
*Nineties ’’ his manner is less effective, with subjects 
less rich. It must be said that his claims for the 
group are modest. He quotes the names of some 
thirty odd poets and remarks of them that ‘ several 
of them have come to stay and all of them contri- 
buted something valuable to the general chorus.’’ One 
might dispute the second half of this assertion, but 
one cannot doubt the truth of the first half. Of the 
time in general and its spirit he says: 

The world was beginning to realize that work and duty 
were not everything, and that life was meant at least as much 
for play. I myself had written: ‘‘ A New Spirit of Pleasure 
is abroad amongst us, and one that blows from no mere 
coteries of hedonistic philosophers, but comes on the four 
winds.”’ 

Might not an Elizabethan poet have said the same 
thing? The truth about the ’Nineties, in the narrow 
interpretation of the phrase, is that it was in essence 
a repelled and fatigued turning away from the world, 
a seeking of relief in factitious melancholies and 
affected joys. 

The other side of the decade, not usually included 
in the phrase and not much dealt with here, the side 
represented by Conrad, Mr. Wells, Mr. Bennett and 
Mr. Kipling, was in essence a vigorous acceptance, 
and if our literature has any health now we must 
regard these writers as having nursed it through a 
dangerous period. This side is not so easy to write 
about, has not so easily discernible a unity. The 
artificialities of the other make it a good subject: 
organized systems of artificiality always are. And so, 
I suppose, there will always be books like this about 
the ’Nineties, which will continue to be a favourite 
legend when its outstanding figures have passed into 
their own independent immortalities and the rest, so 
far as their works are concerned, have sunk into ever- 
lasting oblivion. 


INDEPENDENCE DAY 


Independence Day. By Philip Guedalla. Murray. 
12s. 6d. net. 


NE of the reasons why the historians do not like 
Mr. Guedalla is that he does not write history. 
To which Mr. Guedalla probably replies that if it is 
necessary in order to write history to imitate your 
subject by repeating yourself, he is entirely unmoved 
by the soft allegation. Moreover, he may justly ask: 


What is history? Is it an art or an emetic? Does it, 
he might inquire, present the past in terms of a living 
mind, or present it as a dead and indigestible weight ? 
If the latter, then how can it be defended at all? For 
it is not merely a priori damnably dull, but it is equally 
inaccurate. 


For nobody one hundred years after the 


event can be as wise even as a reasonably well-in- 
formed contemporary as to the facts. All he can do is 
to pick up scraps as best he can, and then imagine 
them into a reasonable whole. It is at that point that 
the stylist, the writer steps in, and it is the point at 
which the professor steps out. This is the moment 
when the creative mind breathes on the dry-as-dust, 
and makes a living thing of it in its own image it is 
true, but having a certain stubborn objective resistance 
to transmutation. Mr. Guedalla rather has the trick 
of taking his dull notes and converting them not into 
a third note, but into a star, even if it be only the 
Star and Garter of poor George III ‘‘ as he slowly 
became a ceremonial monarch of the standard Hano- 
verian pattern.’’ Mr. Guedalla has that trick, and the 
professors try to trump it. But it is the trick which 
has the cool habit of winning the rubber. 

Not that Mr. Guedalla would, or indeed does, claim 
that these studies of ‘‘ the characters ’’ of the Ameri- 
can War of Independence are more than sketches, 
‘* Drawn with care,’’ he says, ‘‘ they may sometimes 
catch the turn of a head; closely rendered, they may 
even recall the tone of a voice.’’ And, if we may add, 
the turn of a head in the wrong direction may lose an 
empire, the tone of a voice establish a republic. It 
was precisely because George III and his blundering, 
though well-intentioned Minister North had short- 
sighted bulging eyes, for which the utmost limit of 
vision was Westminster, that they failed to notice 
America. It was because Washington played “ an 
American part with the faintest suspicion of an Eng- 
lish accent ’’ that the Colony allied the British quality 
of not knowing when you are beaten to the surprising 
Transatlantic opposite (unknown in these islands) of 
knowing when you have won. And if for these three 
characters Mr. Guedalla has isolated a governing 
trait, which does help to suggest a whole scene, he has 
been not less successful with half-a-dozen others. It 
has, perhaps, been said before of Pitt, but surely not 
as well said, ‘‘ For fifteen years his country was 
afforded the strange spectacle of an effigy from West- 
minster Abbey in active politics. Perhaps he had 
always been a little like the statue of the Commander.” 
That may not be good historical criticism, but it is at 
least lively creation. He is not quite so happy with 
Burke, but to claim for Cornwallis and Burgoyne the 
foundation of the United States upon the score of lost 
battles is not a Junior Common Room cleverness, but 
is a shrewd reminder that history is an account of 
men and not of victories. 

But the oddest thing about Mr. Guedalla’s people 
is that, generated, as their critics say, of an epigram 
they outlast the opposing figures that owe their 
parentage to the diagram. Nor is it fair to urge that 
this is merely the easy preference for the popular. All 
history is equally unpopular, but the stuff with the style 
in it survives. We do not mean by that observation 
that style without matter is enough in history any 
more than anywhere else in art. And the stuff of his- 
tory is facts, as the stuff of poetry is dreams, but in 
both cases the material has to be arranged. Mr. 
Guedalla’s arrangement is a little on the sprightly 
side, a trifle too crackling, with here and there the 
suggestion of a set-piece with all the rockets and the 
squibs going off together. But it is an arrangement 
and the squibs do go off. Which is better than nursing 
damp squibs and claiming their dampness as a virtue. 


CRICKET AND OLD-TIME GOSSIP 


A Cricketer’s Yarns. By Richard Daft. Edited 
with Introduction by F. S. Ashley-Cooper, 
and a Foreword by P. F. Warner. With 33 
illustrations. Chapman and Hall. 15s. net. 
AFT, one of a family long famous for Notts 

fol wrote two books. ‘ Kings of Cricket 

was the first, and this is the other. While he celebrates 
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here the feats of the best bowlers of his shire, which 
had in earlier days the eminence in that way that 
Surrey had in batting, and mentions other heroes, he 
is mainly concerned with the joys of lesser cricket, 
single-wicket matches, personal oddities, jests and 
anecdotes. It is a very pleasant view of a time gayer 
than the present, when cricket was not so severely 
organized, and a player could extemporize boots for 
the occasion. Daft declares that the introduction of 
round-arm bowling led to the disuse of the top hat 
and made the long-stop the first man chosen. Some 
of the players were huge. Alfred Mynn played at 
from eighteen to twenty stone, and there were others 


reported active in spite of their obesity. The beards ! 


will be doubly strange to a generation that never saw 
Grace or his few hirsute contemporaries of later days 
on the field. Two or three stories show lobs succeed- 
ing unexpectedly, and they may yet be revived by a 
skilful hand. The break that overhand bowlers secure 
to-day strikes us as smaller than it used to be. Most 
astonishing is the well-established feat of Charley 
Brown, the old Notts wicket-keeper : 
All old cricketers will readily call to mind the wonderful 
accuracy with which Charley could bowl behind his back, not 
only straight but with a good length. My friend once saw 
him play six Englishmen at single wicket at Calais, the 
conditions being that Charley was allowed to bowl behind his 
back, and the match ended in an easy victory for him. 
In those days bowlers lasted long and sometimes im- 
proved as they grew older. The trouble to-day is that 
a fast bowler remains at his best for a few years only. 

The genealogical tables at the end showing 
hereditary talent are striking. We wish that there were 
more cricket families to-day, especially among 
amateurs; but golf and lawn-tennis steal much talent 
from the national game. 


THE PROFESSOR AT THE TEA-TABLE 


The Art of Thought. By Graham Wallas. Cape. 
gs. net. 


N the past eight years a number of books have 

been written on the behaviour of mankind in 
“crowds.’’ Some of them were wise and some were 
foolish; but it was inevitable that they should be 
written. The war was such a magnificent laboratory 
as no psychologist had ever dreamed of ; and as ‘‘shell- 
shock ’’ gave unexampled opportunities for the study 
of analytic psychology and new technique in psycho- 
therapy, so it disclosed, on a scale unknown before, 
the operations of the ‘‘ herd’ instinct. Men ‘“‘ be- 
haved ’’ not as individuals, but as members of vast 
conflicting groups. We know that man is a social 
animal and that civilization rests upon this fact. We 
had organized ourselves into groups—political, 
economic and religious—and as modern transport and 
modern industry connected everyone with everyone 
else we believed that somehow mankind would be 
made one. But the war, and more recent events in 
our own country, rather shook this amiable creed. 
The herd instinct is a queer thing, and mere together- 
ness or gregariousness is a very poor parody of unity. 
Moreover, the socializing of modern life is constantly 
tending to depersonalize the personal values it is meant 
to express. The individual has got ‘‘ standardized ’’ 
—which amounts to saying he no longer exists. 

Thus everywhere democracy is on trial. In 
Russia and Italy it has succumbed : among ourselves in 
the last few weeks it has passed through the fire, and 
Survived. But that it can survive politically is no test 
of its survival value. It has got to produce its own 
prophylactic if the great society is to be anything more 
than a big aggregate of mediocrities. For the modern 
experiment of industrial democracy seems inevitably 
to involve a continual scaling down of values— 
esthetic, moral and intellectual. Is the mentality of 
Babbit something ‘‘ the world will not willingly let 


die ’’? One people is distinguished from another, as 
Dr. McDougall argued in ‘ The Group Mind,’ not by 
its general average of mental gifts, which is pretty 
much the same the world over, but by its output of 
‘** gifted ’’ individuals who are able to stand outside 
and above the crowd and become leaders of creative 
thought. On these the future of civilization rests; for 
so long as we succumb to the mere group-mind we 
shall find no way out of our present impasse. This is 
where Dr. Graham Wallas starts : 

Men [he says on the first page of his book] have enormously 
increased their power over nature without increasing the control 
of that power by thought . . . our chemists and engineers are 
now contriving, by technical methods whose subtlety would have 
been inconceivable to our grandfathers, plans for the destruction 
of London and Paris; but when French and British statesmen 
meet to prevent those plans from being put into operation, they 
find it no easier than would the leaders of the Stone Age tribes 
to form a common purpose, and they generally part with nothing 
better than a vague hope that war may be avoided by accident 
or inertia. 

We must somehow produce and train creative 
thinkers. You might think that this was the task of 
our schools and colleges. But, in fact, our passion 
for educating everybody is rapidly making it impos- 
sible to educate anyone at all. Suppose, Prof. Wallas 
says, that Plato were born in Hammersmith or in 
Nebraska. Would he become a_world-controlling 
genius? You might, again, if you were innocent, sup- 
pose that it is the business of psychology to teach 
people how to think. The psychologists say they have 
nothing to offer us. Dr. Graham Wallas therefore 
comes to the rescue. Distinguished both as a thinker 
and a teacher, he is convinced that there is an “‘ art 
of thought ’’ and in this book (published very oppor- 
tunely at an hour when, if ever, we need constructive 
thinking) he makes a tentative approach to it, employ- 
ing both his own omnivorous reading, and his own 
experience with his students. 
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That the book is delightfully written goes without 
saying. There is an engaging intimacy about it, as 
though the Professor were frankly feeling his way, 
with his pupils sitting on the sofa, to a matter of high 
concern for both parties. ‘* Psychology: the verna- 
cular,’’ is his own description of his treatment. It is 
characteristic that the ‘‘ text’? he uses for his own 
view of the nature of consciousness is Harry Vardon’s 
account of his ‘* grip.’’ On the whole he accepts 
Dr. Nunn’s ‘“ hormic’’ theory as against the 
determinist dogmas of the Freudians and the equally 
dogmatic views of commonsense, and believes that 
despite the little we know yet about our psycho-phy- 
sical inter-reactions, a conscious, unified control of 
creative mental processes is possible. He builds much 
on the well-known description in Henri Poincaré’s 
‘ Method of Science’ of the process of mathematical 
discovery, and schematizes the four principal stages, 
which he calls Preparation, Incubation, Illumination 
and Verification. For the third of these (which is, of 
course, the crucial point) he makes skilful use of 
Varendouck and of William James’s notion of fringe- 
thought. It is possible, he thinks, by careful training 
and by scientific arrangement of one’s work, to stimu- 
late and capture the ‘‘ intimation ’’ that illumination 
is about to dawn, and to rescue the ‘‘fringe-thoughts’’ 
from oblivion even while consciousness is focussed else- 
where. ‘‘ The spirits of the prophets are obedient to 
the prophets ’’—a quotation not so irrelevant as it 
sounds, for the author himself next inserts a chapter 
on ‘ Dissociation’ and the religious methods for 
deliberately producing this state, with special reference 
to Ignatius Loyola. 

The closing chapters discuss educational policy, with 
some drastic reminiscences of Shrewsbury and shrewd 
criticisms of the professional unions, and conclude 
with a plea for an experimental school for making the 
most of the ‘‘ super-normal one per cent.’’ Everyone 
will certainly enjoy the book, and we think it will give 
rise to salutary pains in the intellectual consciences of 
most of us. 


WESTMINSTER ABBEY 


Westminster Abbey and its Ancient Art. By J. G. 


Noppen. Burrow. 21s. net. 

ESTMINSTER ABBEY has not lacked for 

celebrants in literature. It has provided the 
theme of many admirable books, chief among them, 
perhaps, being Dean Stanley’s ‘ Memorials of West- 
minster ’ and the monumental work of the late Canon 
Westlake. Mr. Noppen works within a somewhat 
narrower range, and for that very reason he is able 
to accord his subject a fullness of treatment which 
was impossible in the case of the majority of his pre- 
decessors. He is less concerned with the history of 
the Abbey than with the various art treasures which 
it contains. Not that history is forgotten—or, for 
that matter, legend either. 


Mr. Noppen writes with a real enthusiasm for his 
subject, and the visitor who is content to be something 
more than a mere casual sightseer will find him a 
well-informed and trustworthy guide. He deals at some 
length with such subjects as the sculpture, metal and 
woodwork of the Abbey, its paintings, mosaics, glass 
and heraldry, while three appendices are devoted re- 
spectively to the Church of St. Edward the Confessor, 
the Lady Chapel of 1220 and the plan of Henry the 
Third’s church and the construction of the chapel of 
King Henry the Seventh. The book, which is enriched 
by the inclusion of over fifty beautifully reproduced 
plates will be welcomed by every reader who is in- 
terested in ecclesiastical art or architecture. 


| 


| 
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NEW FICTION 


By L. P. HARTLEY 


Two or Three Graces. By Aldous Huxley. Chatto 
and Windus. 7s. 6d. net. 

Ann Lee’s, and Other Stories. By Elizabeth 
Bowen. Sidgwick and Jackson. 7s. 6d. net. 


Gentlemen Prefer Blondes. By Anita Loos. 
Brentano’s. 7s. 6d. net. 


OWEVER good Mr. Huxley’s work may be one 

rarely reads it without a small pang of disappoint- 
ment. To surpass themselves is for many novelists a 
comparatively easy task; but here is one who has con- 
trived to set his own standard so high that, captivate 
and divert us as he may, he still seems to fall short 
of a proposed excellence. The shadow of a command- 
ing talent and a distinguished mind is thrown across 
each page, but though Mr. Huxley has many altitudes 
that are visible enough we can never quite descry 
that single peak which puts so much, even Mr. Hux- 
ley’s own work, into the shade. Perhaps it is to his 
disadvantage that he makes his meaning so clear: he 
is the victim of his own lucidity. He has such a gift 
for expression that for the imagination to look 
beyond the written word in search of private 
overtones seems an impertinence. And the imag- 
ination, always eager to contribute its _ little 
quota, however futile and _ irrelevant, resents 
being warned off in this way, and sulks because it 
may not co-operate. It complains that Mr. Huxley 
makes Aunt Sallies of his characters, setting them up 
simply to bowl] them over with a few good shots, and 
that these figures of unreason are sometimes too near 
and too flimsy to justify their impressive bombardment 
by Mr. Huxley’s heavy guns. Grace Peddley, for in- 
stance, in the first and most important story: is she 
made substantial enough to carry our interest through 
her various metamorphoses, her ungraceful, almost 
disgraceful, antics as one man’s wife and two men’s 
mistress? Are we prepared to shed tears, as Mr. 
Huxley seems to require us to, over-such a figure of 
fun? But the mind delights in the humours of Grace's 
progress, rejoices in the deft exposure of Peddley, 
Rodney and Kingham, never withholds its laughter 
when for the hundredth time Mr. Huxley demonstrates 
that futility is futile. It is even impatient of the softer 
note that has lately crept into Mr. Huxley’s voice and 
makes a faint deprecating undertone to the brilliant 
derisive music with which he plays his characters out 
of his pages. 

‘ Half-Holiday ’ is the best story of the collection. 
The poor young man whose romantic day-dreams have 
led him, on behalf of two beautiful young ladies, to 
interpose in a dog-fight and get bitten, cannot restore 
the creature because of his stammer : 

It was the miserable little word ‘‘ dog ’’ that was holding 
him up. Peter had several synonyms for dog. P being a slightly 
easier letter that d, he could, when not too nervous, say “‘ pup.” 
Or if the p’s weren’t coming easily, he could call the animal, 
rather facetiously and mock-heroically, a ‘‘ hound.”’ But the 
presence of the two goddesses was so unnerving that Peter 
found it as hopelessly impossible to pronounce a p or an h asa 
d. He hesitated painfully, trying to bring out in turn first dog, 
then pup, then hound. His face became very red. He was in 
an agony. 

* Here’s your whelp,” he managed to say at last. The word, 
he was conscious, was a little too Shakespearean for ordinary 
conversation. But it was the only one which came. 

After this delicious bit of comedy it was a pity to give 
the story a bitter and unhappy ending : it does not quite 
‘“‘ come off.’’ At his best Mr. Huxley ‘‘ comes off” 
as few living novelists do. And our enjoyment of his 
work depends upon its successfulness. If there is 0 
‘* pop ’’ we know the wine is flat. Mr. Huxley’s work 
has no intermediate quality; it is flat or it is efferves- 
cent. He is a literary acrobat, setting out to doa difh- 


| cult feat perfectly; he makes no attempt to conceal 
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The Bodley Head List 
GENERAL FICTION 
A BOOK OF BRITISH ETCHING STEPHEN LEACOCK 
FROM BARLOW TO SEYMOUR HADEN WINNOWED 
By W. SHAW SPARROW as WISDOM aa) 


‘ 


With 156 Illustrations of representative etchings. 31s. 6d. net 


TWENTY-FOUR WOODCUTS OF 


CAMBRIDGE 
By JOHN F. GREENWOOD 


With short notes on the colleges. 15s. net 


Limited to 850 numbered copies. 


THE FUGGER NEWS-LETTERS 
(SECOND SERIES) 


Being a further selection from the recently discovered Fugger papers, dealing 
with English affairs from 1568 to 1605. Specially collected and edited for this 
edition by VICTOR VON KLARWILL, and translated by L. S. R. Byrnez, 
formerly Assistant Master at Eton College. 


Illustrated from old pictures and prints. 18s. net 
THE VENTURE BOOK 
By ELINOR MORDAUNT 
Illustrated. 15s. net 


** Enough to start symptoms of Wanderlust in even the staidest of stay-at- 
homes.’’—Daily News. 


TWO VAGABONDS IN SWEDEN 


AND LAPLAND 
By JAN and CORA GORDON 


Illustrated. 12s. 6d. net 


MEN IN WOMEN’S GUISE 


Translated from the French of O. P. GILBERT by ROBERT B. DOUGLAS. 
Illustrated. 12s. 6d. net 


A study of Chevalier d’Eon, the Abbé de Choisy and other male personalities 
who elected to dress and live their lives as women. 


THE MARRIAGE MARKET 
By CHARLES KINGSTON 


Illustrated. 12s. 6d. net 


Queer stories of secret marriages, breach of promise cases, and strange alliances, 
which will entertain all who are attracted by the romantic and the curious. 


AAAAAAAA 


The irrepressible Mr. Leacock at his best 


JAMES BRANCH CABELL 
THE SILVER 
STALLION 


Undoubtedly the best novel Mr. Cabell 
has written since “ Jurgen.”’ 
7s. 6d. net. 


C. S. FORESTER 
PAYMENT 
DEFERRED 


7s. 6d. net. 
‘* A striking study in suspense and 
terror . . . amazingly well rendered.’’— 
Daily News. 


DUDLEY CAREW 
TUESDAY, 
WEDNESDAY, 
THURSDAY 


7s. 6d. net. 
Entirely admirable . 
—Daily Express. 
** A novel of unusual depth and dis- 
tinction.’’"—Daily Graphic. 


. a fine novel.”’ 


OLIVE GREGORY 
IS IT POSSIBLE? 


A novel of real originality and power by 
the author of *‘ The Spice of Life.’’ 


HENRY BURGESS 
DRAKE 


THE SCHOONER 
CALIFORNIA 


“ The best story of its kind since Con- 
rad’s ‘Rescue’.’’—Manchester Guardian 


ANDRE MAUROIS 
MAPE 


7s. 6d. net. 
“* M. Maurois’ three sketches are per- 
fect.’’"—Sir Edmund Gosse in the Sunday 
Times. 
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| 
his virtuosity ; he calls upon one to hold one’s breath. | — * 
He may take a tumble, but his successes, of which there | 
are many in ‘ Two or Three Graces,’ are as undeniable 
and as instantly recognizable as if they were the work 
of the hand, not of the pen. 

Miss Bowen is a writer of a different order. Her 
colours are faint beside Mr. Huxley’s. The thrill of the 
executant is wanting. She does not tread a narrow | 
path between success and failure; she works in fine | 
shades, too subtle to be affected by such crude terms | 
as failure and success. Sometimes she is a little | 
tenuous, sometimes a little obscure, sometimes a little 
dull: she does not always do herself justice. But even 
her worst is good. At their best her stories, of their 


ABROAD 


sort, can hardly be praised too much. Slight in theme, | By issuing Circular Notes 
and almost without plot, her tales throb and vibrate | the Westminster Bank 
of their own tautness, like a stretched string. She is | : 

enables its customers to 


able to make the mere act of living seem exciting. And | 


yet her characters are perfectly normal, not hyper- | carry money abroad in a 


sensitive, not neurotic. Nearly every short-story writer | convenient manner which 
who deals, as Miss Bowen deals, with one incident only, | unites the advantages of 
feels compelled, for the sake of emphasizing that inci- | an international Bank 


dent, deliberately to darken and blot out the contiguous | ER ee 2g 
areas of life: the past and the future are suppressed Note witha nee tisk 
to give a moment’s vividness to the present. An | from theft. They are issued 
effect is gained, but it is gained by distortion. The | at {10 and £25 and are 
reader is disturbed, but he cannot help thinking : what | obtainable through 

a fuss about nothing. Katharine Mansfield wrote a any branch 

story about a fly’s death, the effect of which is over- | 
whelming, so much agony is implied in those few 
pages. While we watch the minute massacre we 
cease to be conscious of the onward movement of life : 
existence shrivels to a point which has size but no posi- 
tion, no relation to the outgoings and incomings of 


life. But in Miss Bowen’s stories consciousness is WESTMINSTER BANK LIMITED 
ambulatory, not arrested. Her characters continually HEAD OFFICE: 41 LOTHBURY, LONDON, £.C.2 


reach forward, discover things about themselves, 
grope and pause and grope again. But it rubs 
the bloom off these exquisite stories to handle 
them coldly as an object-lesson in the art of fiction. 
One can enumerate their qualities, delicacy, restraint, 
responsiveness, beauty, irony, humour; one can marvel 
at Miss Bowen’s sureness of touch and her instinct for BY THE ART CRITIC OF ‘ THE 
the dramatic possibilities which lie behind the most ‘ 
ordinary encounters. The escape of a parrot and its SATURDAY REVIEW 
recovery, by a timid lady-companion, from its refuge 
in the house of a neighbour thought by the district to 
be not quite respectable—what a sense of adventure 
Miss ans fesse cen from this tiny incident, of castles THE POOL 
stormed, jungles penetrated, dangers overcome! The 
reader must go to the stories themselves and see how 
in each line oe reproduce and re-create the whole By ANTHONY BERTRAM. 7s. 6d. 
tangled business of living. They are miracles of sensi- 
tiveness, they glow with life, and Miss Bowen is very 
much to be congratulated on them. 

Criticism effaces itself in the presence of ‘ Gentle- 


‘* Here is a study of the proletariat which, in 
its grim realism, challenges, within its limita- 


men Prefer Blondes.’ Its heroine, the ingenuous tions, anything from the pen of Maxim 
Lorelei, would certainly have thought it not quite nice Gorky.’’—Daily Telegraph. 

for a gentleman to say things about a girl to whom he 

had never been introduced. But it would be interest- ‘“ Rosie, herself, with all her tragic torments 
ing to have Miss Daisy Ashford’s verdict, for ‘ Gentle- and tremendous desire to rise to the heights 


men Prefer Blondes’ is a little like ‘ The Young 
Visiters ’ nearly rouged out of all recognition. This 
American Best-Seller is exceedingly entertaining, 


demanded of her, should find a place among 
the famous women of _fiction.’’—Daily 


especially when read a little at a time. The charm Chronicle. 

lasts precisely as long as one retains the illusion that 

the humour is unconscious. But it is safe to say that ©“ The Pool’ is a first novel of great power 
none, except the most censorious, will fail to enjoy the and originality.”"—Saturday Review. 


‘* education,”” in Europe and America of Lorelei and 
Dorothy, financed by Mr. Eisman, by Sir Francis 
Beekman, by Count Salm, by Mr. Spoffard—by any- a 
one indeed, who could be cajoled or blackmailed into 
contributing. But it is crude to speak of a “ refined a 

girl,’’ as Lorelei so often defines herself, as if she were GEORGE ALLEN & UNWIN, LTD., 
no better than she should be. Her history is unique, z cow ~« 
in fiction, if not in life: and we make our bow to Miss 40 Museum Srreer, 7 
Anita Loos and admit her heroine’s conclusion ‘‘ that Sun 
brains are really everything.”’ 
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A FASCINATING NEW BOOK BY 


WALTER 
DE LA MARE 


THE CONNOISSEUR 
AND OTHER STORIES 


q The First Edition is now practically exhausted, 
but collectors may yet be able to obtain 
copies from their booksellers if ordered at 
once. The Second Large Edition is Now Ready 

10/6 Net. A Perfect Example of Book Production. 

4 Prospectus Post Free. 


A BRILLIANT NEW NOVEL BY 


J. D. BERESFORD 
THAT KIND OF MAN 


A fine study of a talented but unsuccessful novelist, 

and the manner in which he faces the supreme crisis 

of his career. A masterpiece of characterization. 
7s. 6d. Net. 


THIS CHARMING FIRST NOVEL NOW A 
BEST SELLER 


THE GREEN LACQUER 
PAVILION 


HELEN BEAUCLERK 


Illustrated by EDMUND DULAC 
Second Impression 
“The Green Lacquer Pavilion has a grace, a bouquet, 
that is rare in a first novel. No novel of the year 
has better looks than this; Mr. Edmund Dulac here 
shows himself a perfect collaborator, sensitive to the 
real nature of this melodious tale.’"—Evening 
Standard. “‘ An uncommon story, uncommonly well 
told. Miss Beauclerk’s style is highly polished and 
her imagery excellent . . . a lady of distinguished 
thought.”’-—Daily Express. 8s. 6d. Net. 
4 Prospectus Post Free 


A FIRST NOVEL BY A NEW WRITER OF 
CONSIDERABLE PROMISE 


HANNAH YATES 
IRENE IN THE CENTRE 


“‘An ambitious and promising first novel. The 
canvas is wide, the characterization unconventional.”’ 
Observer. 7s. 6d. Net. 


48 PALL MALL LONDON 5&.W.1 


THUCYDIDES: 


A Study in Historical Reality. 
BY G. F. ABBOTT. 


“* This brilliant and powerful study of the great Greek 
historian of the Peloponnesian War will be read with 
delight not only by classical scholars, but also by culti- 
vated men of all kinds who are interested in practical 
affairs. For Mr. Abbott shows how amazingly modern 
were the problems which Thucydides had to face, and how 
full of practical suggestion were the principles which he 
expounds. No more potent plea for the continued pursuit 
of Greek studies has appeared in recent years. Mr. Abbott 
treats of Thucydides as historian, as philosopher, as 
literary artist, but above all as critic of democracy and 
denouncer of demagogues. The book is finely printed and 
produced by Messrs. Routledge, at the low price of 
7s. 6d.""—The Journal of Education. May 1, 1926. 


BLACKWOODS' BOOKS 


THE SQUIRE OF BENTLEY 

(Mrs. CHEAPE) 21s. net 

Memory’s Milestones in the Life of a Great Snortswoman. 

by her daughter, Maudie Ellis. With chapters by J. Fairfax- 
Blakeborough, M.C., and A. S. Barrow (Sabretache) 

Profusely illustrated. (Immediately) 


“No hunting enthusiast can fail to be interested in the account of 
the career of this fine sportswoman."’—Horse and Hound. 


FALSE DAWN 10s. 6d. net 
By Ai. CARTHILL, author of ‘‘ The Lost Dominion.” 


“‘ A temperate review of the idea of Communism and its prospects— 
a warning and encouragement to the political mind. .. . I cannot tell 
if every person of intelligence will have the sense and good fortune 
to read the book, but I am convinced that the political philosopher of 
the future will regard it as the least biased and most illuminating dis- 
cussion of the tendencies of this age which has been put into literary 
form.’’"—Liverpool Post. 


ENGLISH CARAVANNERS IN 
THE WILD WEST re Old Pioneers’ Trail 


By GERTRUDE E. METCALFE-SHAW. 21s. net 
With Sketches and Illustrations 


This unique adventure is described with a graphic pen, and the 
interest of the narrative is enhanced by sketches and black and white 
drawings done on the spot. 


TEN MONTHS IN BOLSHEVIK 
PRISONS 


By IRENE DOUBASSOFF 12s. 6d. net 


(Maid of Honour to the late Empress of Russia) 
“* There are pages of vivid interest . . . a study of Russian psychology 
—Sunday Times. 


DEAD MEN’S TALES 


By BENNET COPPLESTONE 


“ An extremely entertaining book.’”"—Sunday Times,, 
“ Fine, stirring, true and well written tales of the sea.""—Liverpool 


Courier. 
“A book which few te oe until it is finished, a book which 
will be reread.”"—Glasgow Citizen. 


THE SOUTHSEAMAN 
Life Story of a Schooner 
15s. net 


7s. 6d. net 


By WESTON MARTYR 

There have been many books written concerning the romance of 
the ship at sea, but few, if any, tell of the construction of the ship— 
a schooner in this case—which till then had only been a dream in the 
mind of an adventurer. Mr. . Martyr is an adventurer. Speed, 
strength and buoyancy were in his shiv. end about his writing there 
is fluency, power and vivacity. 


A CHEQUER BOARD 
A Pirate's Love Story 
By ROBERT CLAY 7s. 6d. net 
A Novel of high literary merit by a New Author 


The leading boat dashed alongside the prize. A flash of naked steel 
endured for minutes. The shrill wail of a tortured woman lasted but a 
second. The rest was silence, evil—and hiding many things. 


W. BLACKWOOD & SONS LTD 
EDINBURGH & LONDON 
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SHORTER NOTICES 

Lile and Letters of Thomas Jefferson. By Francis W. Hirst. 
Macmillan. 25s. net. 

MR. HIRST is the first English biographer of Jefierson, and 
it may be said at once that this is by far the most readable 
biography, and we prophesy that it will also be the one most 
widely read—at least on this side of the Atlantic. We should 
not be surprised if it enjoyed a popularity almost equal to that 
of Mr. F. S. Oliver’s brilliant essay on Alexander Hamilton, 
to which the volume before us may be taken to be in some 
sort a counterblast. Mr. Hirst is a writer with very decided 
sympathies. This is by no means all to the bad. The book 
gains in crispness and freshness by being written by one whose 
general political outlook is so definite and decided. It is easy 
to make allowance for the writer’s well-known opinions, and 
we hope this book will have the success it deserves. It is not, 
however, one which will satisfy the exacting historical scholar. 
In the chapter entitled ‘ The Rights and Wrongs of America,’ 
for example, Mr. Hirst does not even quote the weightiest 
historian who takes his own view (and Burke’s) that it was a 
question of threepence (or rather the principle involved) which 
broke up the British Empire. The point is not made that, as 
Adam Smith pointed out, the acts of trade were disliked as 
‘badges of slavery’’ rather than for an adverse economic 
effect. The detailed examination of this in Sir William Ashley’s 
famous essay is not alluded to, and we have not noticed any 
reference to the profound and exhaustive work of Professor 
Osgood. Mr. Hirst is naturally under heavy obligations to the 
twenty volumes of the Memorial Edition of Jefferson's letters 
and to Professor Muzzey’s masterly work. Mr. Hirst’s study 
will naturally not supersede these, but it will certainly be more 
widely read. It abounds in striking judgments and interesting 
statements— to match Jefferson you would have to roll 
Bentham, Cobden and Gladstone into one’"’; “* Jefferson 
influenced American opinion more than all the other Presidents 
put together ’’; ‘‘thanks to Jefferson the Virginia Dynasty 
lasted well into the nineteeth century.’’ This book is not the 


last word in historical scholarship but it is an interesting, 

important, and penetrating study of one of the greatest of 

American statesmen. 

Comus: A Mask. By John Milton. With 8 illustrations by 
William Blake. Preface by Darrell Figgis. Benn. £3 3s. 
net. 


THERE are three early editions of Comus which, with the 
Milton MS. at Trinity College, Cambridge, in Milton's hand- 
writing, and the Bridgewater MS., constitute the sources for 
the text. The first edition of 1637 was apparently printed with- 
out Milton’s supervision; the second, that of 1645, was, on the 
contrary, entirely corrected by Milton; while the last, in 1673, 
is more or less a reprint of its predecessor with minor 
differences only. The edition under review is taken from that 
of 1645 and the autograph MS., and for the first time Blake’s 
illustrations are published in the setting for which they were 
designed. In his preface the late Mr. Darrell Figgis discusses 
the sources of the text and sets forth Blake’s mystical relations 
with Milton. The book is an example of exquisite beauty in 
production and fits well with what Sir Henry Wooton described 
as Milton’s “‘ Dorique delicacy '’ in this beautiful and tender 
early work. 

The Art of Boxing. By Georges Carpentier. Harrap. 3s. 6d. 
net. 

EVEN those—and there are too many of them—whose interest 
in boxing never goes to the extent of putting on the gloves 
themselves, will find M. Carpentier’s book of much interest. 
Although it is primarily concerned with the technical aspect of 
the art, the writer has liberally sprinkled his text with personal 
recollections which serve ostensibly the purpose of illustration, 
but are incidentally an enlightening self-commentary. We can- 
not learn too much about this wonderful champion, whose name, 
when we are old men, will have about it such a glamour as 
Bob Fitzsimmons’s has to-day. He is part of the great history 
of pugilism, and in his book he displays a generosity which we 
English must not fail to imitate. The young boxer, whether 
professional or amateur, will also find his book of great practical 
value, wonderfully lucid and sane. 


Some Early and Later Houses of Pity. By John Morrison 
Hobson. With 43 illustrations. Routledge. 10s. 6d. net. 
DR. HOBSON’S connexion with Whitgift’s Hospital in Croy- 
don has led him to give a very interesting account of it, ‘and to 
add shorter ones of other ‘‘ houses of pity” all over England. 
They are numerous, and still being added to: we passed 
recently, for instance, the almshouses due to the money of 
Sam Lewis. Dr. Hobson often notes in admiring italics the 
continued existence—in spite of Henry VIII—of ancient 
foundations, which are sometimes small and undistinguished, 
and sometimes as striking as the famous examples at St. Cross 
and Ewelme, duly illustrated. He relies on other books a good 
deal for his summaries, diverges into matter outside his subject, 
and is rather casual in some of his details. He should have 
mentioned the title of Miss Clay’s book in the Preface. 
Surely ‘ Dilexi sapientiam,’’ the motto of Sherborne of St. 


iv. 6, ‘‘ Dilige eam et conservabit te.’’ The motto of Sutton 
of Charterhouse is misrendered as if it included a dative, 
Thomas Nevile was Master, not of Magdalen, Oxford, but of 
Magdalene, Cambridge, and later of Trinity. The Pickwickian 
White Hart in the Borough does not remain as it did. Dr, 
Hobson has evidently not sought it of late years. Nothing under 
‘East Anglia’’ is said of Cambridge, where we remember 
Stourbridge Chapel, i.e., the Hospital of St. Mary Magdalen 
founded for lepers about 1199, a good piece of Norman work. 
The last chapter of retrospection is well done, and the illustra. 
tions make an attractive show. 


Social Insurance. Faber and Gwyer. 5s. net. 

THIS is an excellent little book. It is a verbatim report of 
the conference organized by the League of Nations Union and 
held at the London School of Economics last November and it 
has two advantages over the conventional text-book: that it 
consists of speeches delivered by experts to an audience largely 
composed of experts, who were free to make their criticisms in 
the subsequent discussion (which is also reported) and that it 
gives the views and experience not of one or two men but of 
a substantial number of the authorities best qualified to deal 
with Social Insurance—ministers and civil servants, social 
workers, economists, trade unionists, insurance experts and 
others. It has therefore a many-sidedness that no ordinary 
work could possibly have. The speeches are clear and to the 
point, and anyone who takes even a mild interest in such 
questions as Unemployment and Health Insurance, Family 
Endowment, and the Government Pensions scheme will find it 
well worth reading. The printing and the production generally 


deserve a word of appreciation: they might well serve as a 
model for publications of this kind. 
British Etching from Barlow to Seymour Haden. By Walter 


Shaw Sparrow. The Bodley Head. 31s. 6d. net. 

MR. SPARROW has probably done more to secure recogni- 
tion for lesser known British artists than any other critic, 
His new book, like his others, is the outcome of many years 
of ardent and painstaking research in the field of British art, 
research which, however, has never fallen into the weariness of 


habit. Mr. Sparrow, for all that he is a scholar, remains an 
enthusiast. This volume, with its 156 illustrations, must be a 
revelation to any but the most erudite experts, and even 


no doubt to many of them, since Mr. Sparrow has specialized 
whereas others take the whole world for their study. Our 
only complaint is that Mr. Sparrow is perhaps too intolerantly 
patriotic; that in his anger with those who follow foreign 
fashions he tends to overestimate certain native productions. 


TS 
PYJAMASsSOFT COLLARS 
Clean, Cool & Comfortable > 


‘‘Luvisca’’ has all the 
appearance of silk, is 
much cheaper and wears 
better. 

The most popular 
Summer Wear for Men. 


‘ 'y 


If any difficulty in obtaining write 
COURTAULDS, LTD. (Dept. M), 19 
Aldermanbury, London, E.C.2, who will send 
you name of nearest retailer and descrip- 


(Cross in 1503, means ‘I have loved wisdom,” as in Proverbs, 


tive booklet. 
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ale SCIENTIFIC HUMANISM 
.gdalen By LOTHROP STODDARD 

Are 
its unparalleled possiblities for good or for evil culminate in a great civilization 
or a great catastrophe? What the outcome will be no one knows, yet we may 
safely predict that it will be largely determined A what we of transition 
VILLAGE IDYLLS epoch think and do. To offer some suggestions for sound thought and action 
port of this book has been written. 
on and - kL. 

pe Foreword by ISRAEL ZANGWILL FOUR YEARS BENEATH the CRESCENT 
that it Wood engravings by H. GEO. WEBB By GENERAL RAFAEL DE NOGALES 
largely Ready now. Demy 8vo. 320 pp. 12s. 6d. net With Maps and Illustrations. 8vo cloth. 12s. 6d. net 
isms in “Sketches of rural life in Essex, full of humour, pathos and Have you ever listened to a soldier of fortune talk who can talk; then you 
that it observation.”’—Daily Chroniste. know there is no more fascinating experience. The author, a South American, 

but of “ Piquant and picturesque.”—Liverpool Post. refused recognition by the Allies, served throughout the Great War under the 
to deal Turkish flag against the British and Russians. His vivid pen pictures of the 

aza make a ly romantic and colourful r rvation a nture. 
ts. and DEN EVOLUTION 
yrdinary E vO U “A GREAT WAR BOOK.”—Sunday Times. 

to the 
in such Ready now. Crown 8vo. 160 pp. 5s. net FIX BAYORSTS ! 

Fami “ r. 

enerally “ book which we can recall that has for subject the actual fighting 

MUST BRITAIN TRAVEL words +s few strokes of the pe . has the elements of life in it to . 

Walter the series of war books one has encountered.” 

: THE MOSCOW ROAD “.. . an admirably sincere piece of work . above the ores 

Ready immediately. Crown 8vo. About 4s. 6d. net 
ly years 
ish art, A reply to Trotzky’s ‘‘ Where is Britain Going?”’ by the THE PARIS THAT IS PARIS 
iness of author of ‘‘ The Great Illusion ” By WATSON WHITE 
lains an Profusely illustrated. 12mo cloth. 10s. 6d. net 
ist be a This book, in handy form but of nearly 500 pages, tells what other guide 
books di li—the of hi » legend and traditio: neeted 

nd_even A SHORT SURVEY OF THE | most truly Parisan artes af the leeds the 
sual day. No one who wishes to know the real Paris, not the Paris of the wand 

pe OF ENGLAND AND THE trip, con aed @ a this beok. Ready June 10 


ions. 


COLONIES, 1874-1914 
CHARLOTTE M. WATERS 


Ready immediately. Demy 8vo. 192 pp. 7s. 6d. net 
The Author of “* A Short Economic History of England ”’ 
here carries down to our own times the work issued by 

the Oxford University Press 


Fiction. 
THE LONGER SHADOW 


B. L. JACOT 
Ready now. Crown 8vo. 216 0+. 6s. net 
“* A book of short stories of quite unusual promise.’’—Observer. 
Jacot has made an interesting and vigorous beginning.” — 


A BREEZE FROM THE BACK. 
VELD S. H. SIBSON 


Ready now. Crown 8vo. 260 pp. 7s. 6d. net 


product of youth and hi and the love of adven- 
ture... lively and amusing.”’ erver. 


THE GREEN MACHINE 
F. A. RIDLEY 
In the press. Crown 8vo. 256 pp. 7s. 6d. net 


A thrilling tale of a voyage to Mars, of brutal monsters 
and of an even crueller civilization 


SOME RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


GREAT ENGLISH SCHOOLS. H.T.Wixins. 15s. net. 
With eighteen wood engravings by H. Grorce Wess. 
“Will prove very attractive to old boys... pleasant wood 

engravings.” —Contemporary Review. 

LISTENING IN TO MUSIC. E. G. Porter. 3s. 6d. 

net. Introduction by JuLtus HARRISON. 
“ Excellently written.”—Aberdeen Press. 
“ One of the handiest guides to music.” — Western Morning News 


TWO NEW ANGLING BOOKS 
TELLING ON THE TROUT 


By EDWARD RINGWOOD HEWITT. Author of “ Secrets of the Salmon " 

Illustrated, Cr. 8vo cloth. 10s. 6d. net 

widely discussed when three yea: has now written a companion 

book on the Trout, which is eure to pique of every 

is not a of trout but the w the author's 

a experience gives to some which with tried 

true ‘Ready June 10 


_ FISH FACTS AND FANCIES 


By FRANK GRAY GRISWOLD 
Illustrated. Cr. 8vo0 boards Zils. net 


Published only in a limited edition of one 
thousand copies of which two hundred 
and fifty are reserved for Great Britain. 


Mr. Griswold, the well-known American sportsman, has written a delightful 
book of fishing experiences the character of which can be guessed at from the 
following resume of its contents : 

I. | Fishing. The Se of Fish—The Salmon—The Up- 

= Age of Atlantic Tackle—Salmon Lore— 
ishing—Ca Salmon Rivers—The Banner Year 1924—The Artificial 
and the Neue Br Breeding of the Salmon. 

Part II. Salt.Water Fishin The Tarpon—The Fighti Marlin—The 
Tuna in the Sethanemen~tee’ Mysteries of the Eel. = 
As the edition is limited, orders will be filled in the exact order they are received 


FOR EVERY 
THE LINKS 


By ROBERT HUNTER 
With 48 full-page Illustrations and 10 Plates of Plans and Maps. 

8vo cloth 16s. net 

A. Mackenzie, author of “ Golf Architecture" and designer of over 500 golf 
courses in the British Isles, writes: “‘ I have read The Links with the test 
interest. Mr. Hunter is familiar with all the ~ courses in the , and 
he has written a most entertaining book, which I am sure every golfer will read 
with profit. I do not hesitate to say that it is the. classic on the subject.” 

Bernard Darwin writes in C - “ It is very interesting . . . is in fact 
a careful and elaborate text- whole art and mystery of golf 
architecture.” 

“ .. . Will be read with passionate interest by all_those whose hearts are 
wedded to this enthralling and all-absorbing game.” '—The Observer. 


Prospectus on Application 
CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 
7 BEAK STREET, LONDON, W.1. 


38 Great Ormond Street, London, W.C.1 
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ACROSTICS 
PUBLISHER’S PRIZE 


For the Acrostic Competition there is a weekly prize:—A 
Book (selected by the competitor) reviewed in that issue of the 
Saturpay Review in which the problem was set, presented by 
the publisher. 


RULES 


1. The price of the book chosen must not exceed a guinea; 
it must be named by the solver when he sends his solution, and 
be published by a firm whose name appears on the list printed 
on the Competition Coupon. 

2. The coupon for the week must be enclosed. 

3. Envelopes must be marked ‘‘ Competition,’’ and addressed 
to the Acrostic Editor, Saturpay Review, 9 King Street, 
London, W.C.2. 

Competitors not complying with these Rules will be 
disqualified. 

Awards of Prizes.—When solutions are of equal merit, the 
result will be decided by lot. 

Under penalty of disqualification, competitors must intimate 
their choice of book when sending solutions. 

To avoid the same book being chosen twice, books mentioned 
in ‘ New Books at a Glance’ (which, in many instances, are re- 
viewed at length in a subsequent issue of the paper) are not 
eligible as prizes. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC No. 220 


PREPARED BY ART FROM VEGEIABLE JUICES 
Unless it’s this, a light of little use is. 
From one who England ruled the heart extract. 
Easy ’tis not, and I admit the fact. 
Thus oft the weather when rude Boreas blows. 
This bitter -herb in many a garden grows. 
Reverse who “ shares with knaves in cheating fools.’’* 
The style in which your’botcher uses tools. 
Festina lente ought to be his motto. 
Such, sure, the king whose palace is a grotto. 
Heard we not here some tidings of God’s ark ? 
In this the skilful boatman makes his mark. 

* Butler. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC No. 218 
Last of the 15th Quarter 

THUS CALL OR CALLED WE IN AN EARLIER DAY 

Tue LIGHTS THAT LEAD POOR WANDERERS ASTRAY. 
Three-fifths of that which rich and rare men deem. 
The core of what cheats dwellers in the stream. 
Basis of Britain’s wealth and world-wide power. 
Found in the fruit, but never in the flower. 
‘* The sea-blue bird of March "’ this place will suit. 
Next from Japan we must purloin a fruit. 
Distress. Curtail it—Aaron’s rod agen ! 
See here a draught to banish care from men. 
The frost I vanquished, now your brooks | fill. 
Lop at both ends an ancient game of skill ; 
But this unclipt will serve you for a ght. 
And this being quaffed, you may exclaim “ Good night !’’ 


RESoen 


Solution of Acrostic No. 218 


It 1 Alcedo ispida is the common Kingfisher. 
When rosy plumelets tuft the larch, 
And rarely pipes the mounted thrush ; 
Or underneath the barren bush 
oqua T? Flits by the sea-blue bird of March. 
—Tennyson, ‘ In Memoriam,’ xc. 
2 The fruit of Eriobatrya japanensis, a native 
of China and Japan. It has been introduced 


= 


nn Is into the South of Europe and Australia. The 
R_ acket S tree bears the same name as the fruit. 
N ight-ca P 3 Angwuis; Latin for snake. See Exod. vii. 10. 


Acrostic No. 218.—The winner is the Rev. Neville Borton, 
Camberley, who has selected as his prize ‘ Rambles and Reflec- 
tions,’ by A. C. Benson, published by John Murray, and reviewed 
in our columns on May 22, under the title ‘ Posthumous Memoirs.’ 


Other results are held over until next week. 
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Libraco Portable Shelving 


‘* Grows with your Library” 


This is the shelving which has been giving 
perfect service for many years to thousands 
of book-lovers. Have you investigated its 
claims ? 


It grows with your needs, adapts itself to 
the varying heights of your books, and is 
added to w standardised parts at any 
future time. 

We have received a large number of 
letters from satisfied purchasers extolling 


the merits of Libraco Portable Shelving. 


Send for Illustrated Booklet, No. 81. 


62. Cann 


62.Canngnst,, LONDON 


HAVING is just 

a before-breakfast 
incident if you make 
use of the Gillette 
Blade. 
The finest of blade 
steel, a perfected pro- 
cess of manufacturing 
and a vigilant inspec- 
tion system — all of 
these attest the ex- 
ceptional value in the 
Gillette Blade. 


Used in a New Improved 
Gillette, it is indeed the 
ideal way to a perfect shave 
safely, comfort- 


SAFETY<«t@i RAZOR 


4 6 PER PACKET OF 10 

(20 Shaving Edges) 

Sold by all Stores, Cutlers, Ironmongers, 

Hairdressers, Chemists, etc., throughout the 
Country. 


GILLETTE SAFETY RAZOR LTD., 
184, 188 Great Portland Street, London, W.1. 
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._MOTORING | 


LANCIA LAMBDA” CAR 
By H. THoRNTON RuTTER 


| the ‘* best sellers 


CCORDING to statements appearing in their | 
A trade journals, dealers in motors are finding that | 

the sale of low-priced cars is falling, while that | 
of the better class vehicles is increasing. This is not | 
surprising in times of strikes and commercial uncer- | 
tainty, for those who earn only about six hundred 
pounds a year are chary of embarking on fresh enter- 
prises, such as owning a motor-car, when their finances 
may take a downward in place of an upward turn. | 
People of very moderate means are the owners of the | 
many low-priced motor-cars seen on the roads to-day. | 
It is usually the one form of pleasure that they can 
afford and sometimes they discover that it costs more 
than they had imagined. On the other hand the pur- | 
chasers of the better class motor-cars can well afford 
to buy and run them, so that, at the moment, the 
industry is returning to the style of business it origin- 
ally carried on : namely, selling self-propelled carriages 
to those who would have owned horses in the days 
before the motor-car existed. As many buyers of this 


class like to drive themselves, cars that can give 


pleasure to the pilot receive the best custom. There- 
fore one finds that a medium-powered car such as the 
four-cylinder 13.9 h.p. Lancia ‘‘ Lambda ’’ is one of 
** in the market to-day. And very 
rightly so; its engine runs as smoothly at seventy 


| miles an hour as it does at ten, without vibration and 


without appearing to mind which speed it may be asked 


| to perform on, doing either without apparent effort or 


strain. Its four-speed forward gear-box is easy to 
change either up or down, but in order to be sure of 
actual noiseless gear changing the beginner should 
double de-clutch both up and down. Then his or her 
passenger will never know when such a change is 
effected, even if sitting by the side of the driver, so 
silent is the operation. 
* * * 


The new model 14-60 h.p. Lancia ‘‘ Lambda "’ de 
luxe, to give it the official designation of its manufac- 
turers, has a longer wheel-base than last year’s model. 
In fact the car which I tested on the road easily car- 
ried seven persons; two occasional fold-up seats are 
available when required in the rear compartment of 
the touring coachwork now fitted. Ample leg room 
is also provided for these passengers. Rated at only 
13-9 h.p., this Lancia performs on the road like a good 


| 
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ENDURANCE, WITH) ECONOMY 


‘*T have great pleasure in informing you that I celebrated 
the 12,000 mile mark by going to Sussex and back—128, miles 
—and using only 4} gallons of petrol or just over 30 miles. 
to the gallon, which I think an excellent performance.’’ 


Sole Concessionnaires : 


CURTIS AUTOMOBILE COMPANY, LIMITED 


18 BERKELEY STREET, LONDON, W.1. 
"Grams: “‘ Curlanath, Piccy, London.” 


** The Best Medium 
Powered Car 
in the World” 


Testimonial No, 726. 


‘LAMBDA” 


*Phone: Mayfair 7050 


Don’t say “petrol” 
Say 
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forty horse-power, and still its engine is rated no 
higher than a Morris-Oxford. One can attain a speed 
of forty miles an hour on the third gear with ease, and 
fifty miles an hour on top is its easy touring gait. There 
is no hill it cannot climb at a high rate of speed if the 
driver will use the gear-box provided ; and purchasers 
of this high-class medium-powered car are usually good 
drivers and so get the benefit of its high accelerating 
engine combined with a four-speed gear-box. One 
changes down to a lower gear to get away quickly 
from traffic and then returns to the top gear. Thus 
the driver feels the road is entirely at his own dis- 
posal, owing to the ease with which he can make the 
machine perform any task he may ask of it. Another 
virtue of this car is its progressive brake action; the 
pressure of the foot on the brake pedal actuating the 
shoes on the brake drums of the four wheels decelerates 
the car quickly, but so smoothly that it is impossible 
to jolt or jerk the passengers when the brakes are 
applied suddenly. If one chooses to be captious, it 
may be said that the engine is rather overcooled for 
our very temperate climate; but this is a good fault, 
for when touring on the Continent, driving this car as 
fast as it can go for many miles on end, and up long 
mountain roads, one finds that the water never boils 
in the radiator. One cannot buy a better performer on 
the road at this rated horse-power in the class of 
medium-powered cars, and there are few cars that can 
give so much pleasure to the driver as this Lancia 
** Lambda ”’ car de luxe. 
* * * 

A writer recently remarked in regard to the instruc- 
tion books given to the purchaser of each new car that 
they ‘‘ are of many kinds but mainly wrong in that 
they encourage the owner to meddle too much.’’ There 
is some truth in this statement; unless the person car- 
ing for a motor-car is gifted with a mechanically 
trained pair of hands, mofe harm than good is usually 
done by trying to improve the running of the vehicle. 
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Such a remark does not apply to the renewal by the 
driver of the petrol, oil and grease, nor to the best 
methods of driving the car as given by such instruc- 
tion books. Yet the aim of the maker in giving full 
particulars of how to decarbonize the engine, adjust 
and re-set the carburetter, the magneto, and the 
dynamo, attend to the valves and tappets and the like 
were in the owner’s interest for the sake of economy, 

One of the reasons why the sale of low-priced cars is 
dropping at the present time is that a number of would- 
be car-owners are being told by their friends who pos- 
sess motors that such carriages cost more to run than 
they expected. The cheap car buyer usually purchases 
on the instalment system of monthly payments after 
a first one of about fifty pounds, and thereafter a sum 
of about eight pounds per month. This he can 
afford, but often forgets that there is a garage to be 
paid for, from six to ten shillings each week, and that 
about another twenty pounds is needed for licence, 
number plates and insurance. Irrespective of these 
standing annual charges, if a car owner has not the 
convenience or the wish to do the work, there is 
washing and polishing once a week or once a fort- 
night, for which a sum of five shillings or thereabouts 
has to be paid to the local garage man. Also parking 
in a city or town is a difficult matter nowadays with- 
out payment, unless an owner is lucky in finding a 
free parking place near the spot he wishes. So the 
monthly expenses mount up, until the cost with oil 
and fuel is nearer sixteen pounds a month than the 
eight pounds for the instalments. Unless an owner 
is prepared to spend about two hundred pounds each 
year on his car, he finds it absorbs too much of his 
spare cash and tells his friends not to buy a car. There- 
fore, as those that can afford the expenditure prefer 
the better class and rather more expensive first-cost 
cars as the cheaper in the long run, these are selling 
better at the present time than those that cost less to 
buy in the first instance. 


Prices from 


£475 to £715 


AUSTIN TWELVE from £295 to £425 
AUSTIN SEVEN - - - #149 


An Austin Twenty, be it a closed car 
or open touring model, brings a new 
degree of comfort into travel by road. 
The chassis is world famous for 
reliability, as is Austin coachwork for 
its beauty and enduring quality. Two 
models are illustrated below: the 
‘* Ascot’? Saloon at £620 and the 
‘* Open Road’ Tourer at £495. 
Both really remarkable value. Send 
for full catalogue. 


THE AUSTIN MOTOR CO., LTD., LONGBRIDGE, BIRMINGHAM 
LONDON: Showrooms, Service Depot & Hire Dept., 479-483 OXFORD ST., W.1 (near Marble Arch) | 


AUSTIN means EXCELLENCE — ASK AN AUSTIN OWNER 
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Wi: tour the Southern Counties a good 


deal, you know, and it’s very satisfac- 
tory to feel—even in these trouble-free 
days—that there is a Rootes Service Station 
somewhere near—in case! And when we go 
north there is also the Birmingham Depot— 
George Heath’s—to get us out of trouble or 
nelp us on our way.” 
we found, too, the Rootes Deferred 
Payment Terms so helpful. Dad—who, as you 
know, won’t part with a penny until he has 
to—said it was just like dealing with his Bank 
and just as private.” 
and we did appreciate the advice 
we were given before we made our purchase, as 
we were very undecided which was the best car 
for us to buy, and now we have bought the car 
Rootes are looking after us splendidly, so it does 
seem worth while dealing with a Big Firm.’’ 


Models from £145—£3,000. 
Payments from £2 8s. 7d. per month. 
Equal Service—Equal facilities—Equal Courtesy. 


OoTES 


The largest and best-equipped Motor Organisation 
141 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1 


*Phones: ‘Grams: 
Mayfair 2010 (7 lines). “ Rootesmoti, Wesdo.”’ 
Service Works: 

Lodge Place, St. John’s Wood Road, N.W.8. 

Branches : 
MAIDSTONE, DORKING, ROCHESTER, 


WROTHAM HEATH, BIRMINGHAM 
(Geo. Heath, Ltd.). 


Write to-day for a FREE 
Copy of this Leaflet, which 
explains in detail the easiest 
and quickest possible way 
to purchase any make of 
car. Post a card now and 
learn more about Rootes 
Deferred Payment System. 


No other medium 
size car excels 
this fine model— 


T £625 the 14/40 h.p. Sunbeam, 
Awitt its wonderful performance and 

wealth of refinement, offers the 
best value in high-grade cars of medium 
size. Whether considered on its road 
performance, its comfort or appearance, 
the 14/40 h.p. Sunbeam easily leads the 
field in medium size cars. There is 
pride in its possession, sheer joy in 
driving it. For this fine example of 
Sunbeam production is always depend- 
able, always safe, the efficiency of its 
engine, steering, springing and braking, 
matched by the faultless lines of its 
coachwork and the rare beauty of its 
finish. There is no other medium size 
car like it, Let us arrange a trial run 
and prove to you what Sunbeam 
supremacy really means. 


Ready for $625 the Road.’ 


The Supreme Car 


Other Models, 20/60 h.p., 30/99 h.p., and Three-litre Super Sports. 


*Arrangements can be made to supply any Sunbeam model 
on the Hire Purchase System. 


Dunlop tyres are standard on all models. 


The SUNBEAM MOTOR CAR CO., LTD., 
Moorfield Works - - - Wolverhampton. 


London Showrooms & Export Dept. : 


12 PRINCES STREET, HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 


Manchester Showrooms: 106 DEANSGATE. 
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CITY NOTES 


Lombard Street, Thursday 


{iric Hambro, the Chairman, dealt exhaustively 

with the currency problems of the various Euro- 
pean countries with which the Bank is most closely 
connected. He paid a tribute to Sweden’s attitude in 
the past in maintaining her currency throughout on 
a gold parity with the dollar, despite the fact that this 
action handicapped her exporting industries as against 
those countries with a depreciated currency. He 
expressed the opinion that she was already starting to 
reap the reward by gradually getting back her mar- 
kets. Finland, with the assistance of America, has 
stabilized her exchange on a gold basis, with the 
minimum amount of disturbance to her basic indus- 
tries. As regards Norway, he explained that when 
the exchange was about 32 kroner to the pound 
sterling, a vast amount of money was invested in the 
country by foreigners. This forced the rate down 
too quickly, so that the present rate of 22 kroner to 
the pound, although probably justified as regards the 
country’s finances, was a difficult one for the export- 
ing and shipping firms. He expressed the opinion 
that by the end of this year Norway would have 
passed the peak of her troubles, He spoke equally 
optimistically about Denmark. As regards Italy, he 
stated that, in the Bank’s opinion, the Government 
have the situation well in hand, and that the lire 
should maintain itself at about the present level. He 
drew attention to the fact that unemployment was 
almost non-existent—a very encouraging state of 
affairs in so thickly populated a country. In view of 
the interest taken in this country in the Greek 
Refugee Loan, Sir Eric’s remarks on Greece will 
prove of outstanding interest, particularly when it is 
remembered that Hambro’s Bank were responsible for 
that issue in this country. 

As regards the depreciation of the drachmae, he 
explained that this was attributable to the fact that 
during the last five years Greece has had to spend 
vast sums abroad in rebuilding her industries and re- 
constructing herself as a country. Over and above 
this, she has had to settle millions of extra people 
on her land, in which she has in a small degree been 
assisted by the Refugee Loan. He pointed out that 
all this capital expenditure had only just commenced 
to bear fruit, and from all accounts now that the 
wheels had started they were running extremely 
smoothly, and Greece would be able to show a large 
surplus in her Budget for 1926-7. As to the Refugee 
Loan, he stated that the money borrowed had been 
well spent, and was already showing a good return, 
and that the security, even with the depreciation of 
the drachmae, exceeded the amount of the Loan five 
times over. He foreshadowed the possibility of 
further borrowing by Greece by saying that there 
were still about 500,000 more refugees to be settled on 
the land, and with the ample security offered he stated 
- he saw no reason why this money should not be 
ound. 


‘Y the meeting of Hambro’s Bank last week Sir 


NEW ZEALAND LOAN 


I have so frequently criticized the terms of Colonial 
issues that I am glad to be in a position to state that 


the New Zealand loan issued last Monday was, from 
the point of view of the investor, an exemplary affair. 
The issue, which was made at 984, carrying interest 
at the rate of 5%, was an instantaneous success, the 
6} million pounds offered being very largely over- 
subscribed at once. The issue should go to over par 
in due course. 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY 

Attention is directed to Southern Railway Deferred 
Ordinary Stock, which can be purchased at about 45, 
and which last year received a dividend of 33%. In 
scanning the lists of junior railway stocks which 
possess possibilities, I think that this is the most 
attractive one. The Southern Railway is largely a 
passenger line, and for this reason the recent labour 
upheaval has not had so great an effect on it as on 
some of the other railways. The Southern Railway 
serves the ports of Newhaven, Dover and Folkestone, 
and the income derived from this source shows signs 
of increase with the Continental traffic, which is 
growing greater year by year. In addition, the 
Southern Railway own the port of Southampton, 
where there are also signs of increased shipping. As 
is well known, this railway carries a vast . holiday 
traffic to such popular seaside resorts as Brighton, 
Margate, Eastbourne, etc. In addition, the mining 
of coal on a large scale in Kent, for which purpose 
a Trades Facilities loan was recently raised, may 
have a far-reaching effect on the Company's future 
sources of revenue. At the moment of writing, the 
coal question remains unsolved, but, given a speedy 
solution, I cannot help thinking this Southern Rail- 
way stock will appreciate in value. 


RUBBER SHARES 


The rubber share market has reached rather an 
interesting stage owing to the amended conditions of 
the Stevenson Restriction Scheme. If the average 
price of the commodity for the quarter ending July 31 
averages Is. 9d., then the restriction scheme will be 
reintroduced and the exportable quota reduced to 
80%. This decrease of 20% in the output, should it 
materialize, would have a marked effect on the price 
of the commodity, so that a position similar to, last 
year might arise. It is for this reason that rubber 
shares have apparently shaken themselves free from 
the price of the commodity and have remained steady 
despite the further fall. I think that this is the 
moment to pick up good rubber shares and lock them 
away till the autumn. 


CRITERION 


At the meeting of the Criterion Restaurants, Ltd., 
last week, the chairman, Sir Charles Cottier, was 
able to report that the reorganization of the company 
had been carried through successfully, and that the 
company was now on a profitable basis. He was 
further able to inform the shareholders that careful 
consideration of the accounts for the first two months 
of the current year had resulted in the directors 
arriving at the unanimous decision that a substantial 
interim dividend should be declared at the end of the 
half year. This is a state of affairs which should 
prove very satisfactory to shareholders. 

Taurus 


NORTH BRITISH AND MERGANTILE 


Total Funds Exceed £32,520,000. Total Income Exceeds £9, 959,000. 
Edinburgh : 


INSURANCE Co., Ltd. 


London: 


61 Threadneedle Street E.C. 2 


64 Princes Street 
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Company Meeting 


THE CRITERION RESTAURANTS, 
LIMITED 


The SevENTH OrpDiNARY GENERAL MeETING of the members of 
the Criterion Restaurants, Lta., was held on Friday last, May 
28, at the Criterion Restaurant, Piccadilly, W. Sir Charles 
Cottier (the Chairman) presiding said: It was_ indicated 
in the report which you adopted at the annual meeting, 
held on July 8 last, that your directors had under con- 
sideration a scheme by which the whole of the company’s 
incumbrances would be consolidated on a more economic basis, 
and upon which a substantial annual sum would be saved, which 
procedure was only made possible by the granting of your 
new leases and the erection of the shops and offices. Follow- 
ing upon this, you were asked to sanction by extra-ordinary 
general meeting the reduction of certain assecs and the disposal 
of accumulated losses by the writing off of 15s. per share on 
the then issued capital, amounting to a reduction of £225,000, 
and the subdivision cf the then unissued capital of £150,000 £1 
shares into 600,000 shares of 5s. each. 

You gave your unanimous support to these recommendations, 
and, in accordance with the intimation given at that time, as 
soon as the necessary reduction of capital had been sanctioned 
by the Court, the 600,000 unissued shares were issued and 
fully subscribed. Accordingly, your authorized and_ issued 
share capital now stands at £225,000 in 900,000 shares of 5s. 
each, as shown in the accounts before you. 

You will recollect that it was also indicated that it would 
be part and parcel of the re-organization referred to to apply 
the £150,000 received on the issue of the 600,000 shares in 
the reduction of the then bank loan of £240,000 and also to 
arrange a new mortgage for £200,000 to provide for the pay- 
ment off of the balance to the bank and the old mortgages. 
You will note from the accounts before you that the first step 
has been completed, the bankers’ loan having been reduced 
to £90,000. The negotiations for the mortgage of £200,000 
have been completed. 

Referring to the directors’ report and the accounts before 
you, it will be noted that, as foreshadowed, profit-earning has 
now been reached. The trading profit, including transfer fees 
and interest, amounts to £39,874 18s. 2d, showing the sub- 
stantial and highly satisfactory increase of £18,265 8s. 4d. over 
last year. Directors’, trustees’ and audit fees, together with 
commissions on lettings, amounting in all to £2,535 19s. 4d. 
reduce this to £37,338 18s. 10d. For the reasons before stated, 
this balance, with the exception of leasehold depreciation, has 
to bear charges on the same basis as last year. In spite of 
this, however, a net profit of £9,154 6s. 6d. is gained. It 
will be noted from the directors’ report that with the increase 
of £2,300 now obtained on the completed shop lettings, the 
estimated revenue from lettings still to be made, the improve- 
ment in restaurant trading and the savings resultant from the 
new basis of finance, the prospects of the current financial 
year are most encouraging. . 

Referring to the balance-sheet in detail, the authorized and 
issued share capital is £225,000 in 900,000 shares of 5s. each, 
as referred to earlier. Loans on mortgage and bankers’ loan, 
with accrued interest (after payment to the bank of £150,000 
as referred to), amount together to £192,135 15s. 7d. These 
items will in future disappear and be replaced by the new 
mortgage. Mortgage Debentures and accrued interest at 
£101,166 13s. 4d. is, of course, as last year, except for the 
difference in the interest item. Sundry creditors, at £68,778 
7s. 8d., are £28,000 above last year, which increase is mainly 
represented by amounts to be met in connection with the com- 
pletion of building liabilities, the taking up of your leases, 
the new mortgage and attendant liabilities, all of which have 
been provided for in the rearranged finance. Mortgage redemp- 
tion account is increased from £26,515 lls. 2d. to £30,702 
4s. 6d. by the further payment in respect of premiums on 
endowment and sinking fund policies. Leasehold depreciation 
account is, as indicated, the balance of previous provision. 

On the assets side, leasehold premises, at £475,438, repre- 
sents the reduced figure of £467,000 under the capital reduc- 
tion scheme, plus expenditure since. Plant, furniture, etc., 
at £71,605 2s. 7d., represents the writing off of £7,185 
19s. 8d., in accordance with the capital reduction scheme. 
Stock is £23,838 Os. 3d., an increase of £2,363 11s. 11d. 
Sundry debtors are £8,945 7s., and unexpired values £693 
bs. 7d. The Five per Cent. National War Bonds at cost— 
namely, £20,068 11s. 5d.—represents the amount deposited 
with His Majesty’s Commissioners of Woods and Forests in 
connection with the rebuilding. Sinking fund and endowment 
policies for the redemption of mortgage is represented, as 
indicated by the premiums paid—namely, £32,043 6s. 8d. 
To summirize the position, and in order that all the shareholders 
may visualize the real value of their holding, I think I should 
state that the total overhead charges, including ground 
rent, interest. on mortgage and Debentures and sink- 


ing fund for the redemption of the whole of your mortgage 
and Debentures, as well as the creation of a reserve equal to 
the whole of your share capital, will be met by your lettings 
from your very valuable ‘shops, offices, theatre, etc. 

The Chairman formally moved the resolution, which was 
seconded by Mr. E. J. Sadgrove and carried unanimously. 


Company Meeting 


NITRATE PRODUCERS’ STEAM. 
SHIP COMPANY 


ECONOMIC CONDITIONS OF SHIPPING 
SIR JOHN LATYA’S CRITICISMS 


The AnnuaL GENERAL MegriNG of the Nitrate Producers’ 
Steamship Company, Limiied, was held on May 28 at 20 Billiter 
Buildings, E.C. 

Sir John Latta, Bt. (chairman of the company), in moving 
the adoption of the report and accounts said gross earnings had 
been roughly £4,000 less, but as the freight market had 
steadily declined during the period covered, shareholders should 
be satisfied. The working of steamers had become a perplexing 
problem, with no relief in sight. Not only had the much- 
needed drop in taxation been deferred, but they had to face the 
unrestricted competition of foreign owners. Relative to the 
dangerously high level of taxation in this country he would 
suggest that if those responsible for national expenditure were 
rationed to the money the country could afford they would find 
it within their competence to square expediency with our extreme 
necessity, without in any way jeopardizing the country’s safety. 

While freights had fallen to unprecedented depths, working 
charges remained prohibitively high, and altogether a dangerous 
situation obtained. As an instance the chairman stated that to 
discharge 6,000 tons of ore at Middlesbrough from the Anglo- 
Egyptian twelve days had been occupied, with a total bill of 
£1,600, whereas the Anglo-Chilean had discharged 8,000 tons 
at Antwerp for £696 in nine days. The exorbitant British 
charges increased the ore price more than 3s. per ton over what 
the Belgians paid. The Belgian’s advantage over the British 
manufacturer was apparent, and to endeavour to counter his 
superior position by the Safeguarding of Industries Act simply 
threw him into the arms of our foreign clients and added to 
our discomfiture, as, foreign trade being vital to our existence, 
it was our ability to meet open competition that was the decid- 
ing factor. A distinguished politician had recently said that the 
limited assistance of the Safeguarding Act represented the thin 
edge of the wedge, and that, on the strength of the results 
shown, he hoped that full-blown Protection would find justifica- 
tion. That challenge should be accepted. An accurate and com- 
prehensive analysis of the effects directly and indirectly produced 
by the innovation should be made and impartially exposed. His 
view was that Tariff Reformers saw their own side only. 
Tariffs at best were only a temporary expedient. There were 
vulnerable gaps in the enemy's armour that always admitted 
of our finding purchasers for the best goods at the lewest com- 
petitive prices. That principle had kept this country in the van 
of progress for the last hundred years, and no tariff could 
permanently withstand it. 


Contracts For Two New SrTEamers. 

After full deliberation, we have contracted for two new 
steamers similar to the Anglo-Indian, in preference to Diesels. 
The latter I believe to be as efficient and likely to prove as 
durable as the steam engine; are independent of coal strikes, 
and what is almost as expensive, the perennial threatened 
strike; have a wider range of economic possibilities, and from 
the manager’s point of view easier to operate. There are, 
however, many other considerations, and where a speed of ten 
to eleven knots suffices, and the purpose general trading, we are 
of opinion that on to-day’s capital and present working costs, 
steamers, fitted with quadruple engines, using superheated steam, 
show a higher return on the capital involved. Diesels can carry, 
or rather are forced to carry, bunker oil in their ballast tanks. 
When cargo is unobtainable, this is not an unmixed blessing, 
particularly when the quantity of fuel is limited to that 
required for an Atlantic trip in winter time. 

To-day there is a great shortage of outward and intetmediate 
cargoes, entailing many trips in ballast. Coal bunker capacity 
does not add much to capital cost, and the substantial weight 
of the fuel gives the steamer a grip of the water. A Diesel 
vessel of 9,000 tons capacity, with electric auxiliaries, costs 
roughly £35,000 more than a steamer of 10,000 tons capacity. 
In the vicissitudes of trading, the special mercantile properties 
of each are about equally divided. Diesels in the European 
trade lift bunker oil abroad for the return journey, thus shut 
out cargo on the slant upon which freights are highest, lessen- 
ing to a slight extent their apparent extra earning power. 


Tue Divipenp 

I now have the pleasure to propose the adoption of the report 
and accounts; that a dividend of 7} per cent. per annum for the 
final six months of the financial year, together with a bonus 
of 2} per cent., both free of income tax, be now paid; that 
£25,000 be placed to reserve for depreciation, etc., and that 
£14,838 Os. 6d. be carried to next year’s account. 

On the motion of Sir A. G. Latta, K.B.E., seconded by Mr. 
Lawther, the retiring directors, Mr. Gilbert G. Blane, J.P. 
and Mr. Thomas S. Short, J.P., were re-elected. . 

The auditors (Messrs. Price, Waterhouse and Co.) weére 
—— on the motion of Sir A. G. Latta, seconded by Mr. 

ane. 


The proceedings then terminated. 
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YACHT SALES & 
CHARTERS LTD. 


YACHT BROKERS 


9 KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 
LONDON, W.C.2 


Telegrams: “ Forenaft.’’ ’Phone: Gerrard 3157 


STEAM YACHTS 


1,300-TON TRIPLE SCREW TURBINE-ENGINED 

° STEAM YACHT. Built to Lloyd’s highest 
class. Large bunker capacity. Very good accommodation. 
Owner’s cabins in deckhouse. 12 staterooms for guests. 
Full details on request. Folio SY47. 


TON (about) STEAM YACHT. Built 1903, by Hen- 

derson, to the designs of G. L. Watson, of steel. 
Triple expansion engines. Speed 12 knots. Two deck- 
houses, 3 saloons, 10 staterooms. Now being reconditioned, 
and one of the finest yachts of her size. Low figure for 
immediate sale. Seen Solent. Folio SY60. 


-TON STEAM YACHT, very fast and economical. 

Designed Dixon Kemp, and exceptionally well built ; 
very easy and cheap torun. Two saloons and 3 staterooms. 
Given away, £1,300. Folio SY2. 


MOTOR YACHTS 


87-TON MOTOR CRUISER. Completed 1919 by well- 

known South Coast firm. 92 ft. x 15 ft. beam. Twin 
Gardner engines, 110 h.p. each. Spacious accommodation. 
Electric lighting and heating. Seen Scotland. Price 
£12,000. Folio M1,013. 


52-TON MOTOR CRUISER, copper sheathed. Twin 

40 h.p. Semi-Diesel engines. Two saloons, 2 state- 
rooms and forecastle. Lead ballast. Speed 10 knots. Price 
£1,650. Seen South Coast. Folio M1,203. 


NEW MOTOR CRUISER, 41 ft. 6 ins. x 10 ft. 2 ins. 

Draught, 3 ft. Built of oak and pitch-pine in 1925. 
Saloon, 2 cabins, cockpit, which can be 
30 h.p. 4-cylinder marine 


Just completed. 
totally enclosed, galley, etc. 
engine. Speed 94 knots. Electric light. Smart vessel, 
luxuriously fitted. Lying Continent. Price £1,350. De- 
livered London or Southampton. M27 


SAILING YACHTS 


175 TON POLE-MASTED AUX. SCHOONER, 99 ft. x 

20 ft. 4 ins. x 10 ft. 9 ins. draught. Copper sheathed. 
Composite built to Lloyd’s 20-year class. Two saloons, 4 
staterooms, bathroom. Twin 150 h.p. paraffin engines. 
Speed 8/9 knots. Electric light and heating. Price £7,500. 
Seen Solent. Folio A1,140. 


23-TON AUX. YAWL, 45 ft. x 11 ft. 4 ins. x 9 ft. 3 ins. 

depth. Built 1897 by well-known builders. Straight bow, 
counter stern. Copper sheathed and fastened. Saloon, 2 
staterooms, forecastle. Petrol-paraffin Parsons engine, 1923. 
Very complete inventory. Seen Hamble river. Price £935. 
Folio A496. 


-TON BOTTER, built 1906, of oak. Lowering mast. 

Dimensions : 43 ft. 6 ins. x 13 ft. 3 ins. x 3 ft. Marine 
engine of 20 h.p. under cockpit. All sails, spars and rigging, 
new 1922/1923. Is in perfect order and one of the finest 
sea-going boats of her type. Price £750. Seen S. Coast. 
Folio D3. 


18-TON FAST AUX. CRUISING CUTTER. Spoon 

bow, counter stern. Ailsa Craig engine. Lead keel 
and ballast. Saloon, stateroom and forecastle. Price £625. 
Folio A215. 


WE HAVE OVER 1,500 YACHTS FOR SALE OR 
CHARTER ON OUR REGISTER. PLEASE WRITE 
AND STATE YOUR REQUIREMENTS. 


Drink Devonia's Delicious Drink— 


SYMONS’ 
CYDER 


Well made from those rare apples grown only in Pastoral 
Devon's widespread orchards (now showing masses of per- 
fectly beautiful apple-blossom) on the sunny borders of River 
Dart, not far from lovely Paignton and the sea. Taste and 
see how good these Cyders are. 


FREE SAMPLES Four bottles of different kinds, including 
our non-intoxicating ‘‘ SYDRINA,”’ will be sent free, on 
receipt of 1s. 6d., to cover cost of packing and postage. 


JNO. SYMONS & Co., Ltd., Cyder Hill, TOTNES, DEVON 


GOLD 
MEDAL 


INCOME TAX RELIEF 


RECLAIMS prepared, recovery can be made for six years, 
LIABILITIES and Returns dealt with. 
ADVICE given on all TAX matters. 


G. M. EMERY, P.a.s.1. (late Inland Revenue), 


(Messrs. Austin & Emery), 


41 Charing Cross Road, W.C. 2. 


Please call, write or ‘phone. Regent 3001. Clients visited. 
Officially Authorised Repayment Agents. 


Mona 


Thurs 


Schools 


Reliable information and advice concerning 


SCHOOLS and TUTORS 


and all kinds of Educational establishments can be obtained 
by calling on or sending particulars of your requirements 
(kind of school, age of pupil, locality preferred, range of 
fees, etc.), to 


Messrs. TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY Ltd. 
Scholastic Agents, 
61 CONDUIT STREET, LONDON, W.1. 
(Near Oxford Circus). Telephone : Gerrarp 3272 (2 lines) 


Publishers of ‘‘ SCHOOLS,”’ the most complete guide to 
Schools in existence. Price 2/6, post free 3/- 


BETHANY HOUSE SCHOOL, 


GOUDHURST, KENT 


Boarding School for Boys. Situated in the delightful open 
country of the Weald, within easy reach of Tunbridge Wells, 
Hastings and Maidstone. Thorough preparation for business or 
the professions. Public examinations taken. ; 

Bracing air, extensive grounds, modern equipment, science 
laboratories. Sports, gymnasium, swimming bath. 

Inclusive fees from £72 per annum. Apply Principals. 


MERCHANT TAYLORS’ SCHOOL, 
CROSBY, LANCS. 


Headmaster H. Crapockx-Watson, M.A. 
Entrance Examination for September on Saturday, July 10. 
One Scholarship offered on Entrance. Tuition Fees, £20 per 

annum. School Boarding House £75 per annum. 
For Prospectus, etc., apply Headmaster. 
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Shipping 


Daily from 2 to 10.45 (Sunday, from 6 to 10.30. New Programme) 
Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday. june 7, 8 and 9 
THOMAS MEIGHAN and VIRGINIA VALLI in 
“THE MAN WHO FOUND HIMSELF" 


STOLL PICTURE THEATRE, KINGSWAY | 
| 


DOROTHY PHILLIPS and LOU TELLEGEN in 
“THE SPORTING CHANCE” 


FELIX, etc. 


Thursday, Friday and Saturday. June 10, 11 and 12 
FLORENCE VIDOR, TOM MOORE and ESTHER RALSTON in 
“THE TROUBLE WITH WIVES" 


BARBARA BEDFORD, ZASU PITTS and EDWARD HORTON in 
“LEAVE IT 10 ME" 


Comedy: ‘“‘ THE TOURIST,” etc. 


Managing Director: SIR OSWALD STOLL 


Theatres 


COURT THEATRE, Sloane Sq., S.W. Sloane 5137 (2 lines). 
THIRD YEAR AND LONDON’S LONGEST. RUN 
Eden Phillpott’s Comedy, 

THE FARMER’S WIFE 


EVERY EVENING at 8.15. 
MATINEES: Wednesdays, Thursdays and Saturdays at 2.16 


KINGSWAY THEATRE. 
Every Evening at 8.15. 


THE 


Gerrard 4032. 
(LAST WEEKS) 
MARVELLOUS HISTORY 
OF ST. BERNARD 
Translated from the French of HENRY GHEON 
by BARRY V. JACKSON 
Matinees Wednesday and Saturday at 2.15 


Literary 


UTHORS AND COMPOSERS invited to forward Novels, 

Poems, Stories, Tales Children, Plays, Films, Essays, 

Lyrics, Music, Songs.—Arthur H. Stockwell, Limited, 29 
ludgate Hill, London. No reading fees. Established 1898. 


YPEWRITING.—Miss S. Ruth Speakman, 12 Buckingham 
Street, Strand, W.C.2. Gerrard 6179. Work done for Com- 
pilers, Doctors, Clergymen. 


TUITION BY POST 


In Latin, Greek, French, Mathematics, etc., for Matriculation, 
BA., and other Examinations. Address Mr. J. CHARLESTON, 
B.A., 14 Elsham Road, Kensington, W.14. 


Hotels 


OTEL ELIZABETH, 12 Craven Hill Gardens, Lancaster 
Gate. One minute from Hyde Park. From 3} guineas ; 
12s. 6d. per day ; 8s. 6d. bed and breakfast. Paddington 1734. 


ATLOCK. Smedley’s—the Leading Hydro. Est. 1853. 260 
bedrooms. Supreme for comfort, pleasure and health. Write 
for prospectus. 


EAN FOREST, Severn-Wye Valleys, Beautiful Holiday 
Home (600 ft. up), seventy rooms: five acres; billiards, 
tennis, croquet, bowls, golf; garages. Board Residence, 


Pe 


Passenger and Freight Services. 


MEDITERRANEAN, EGYPT, INDIA, PERSIAN GULF, 
¢ BURMAH, CEYLON, STRAITS, CHINA, JAPAN, 
MAURITIUS, SIAM, E. & S. AFRICA, AUSTRALASIA. 

Address for all Passenger Business, P. & O. ye Cockspur 8 


treet, 
London, 8.W. 1; Freight or General Business: enhall St., E.C. 8, 
BI, Agents, GRAY, DAWES @ CO., 122, Leadenhali Street, London, E.C. 8. 


Miscellaneous 


OOKS.—First Temptation of St. Anthony, illus. by Bosschere, 

30s.; Cope’s History of the Rifle Brigade, 1877, 21s.; Le 

Petit Journal, large folio vol., coloured illus., 1893-5, 36s. ; 
The Corset and the Crinoline, with many illus., £2 2s.; Geo. 
Moore: A Mummer’s Wife, 1886, 21s.; A Drama in Muslin, 1886, 
2ls.; The Tatler, First Edition, 4 vols., 1710, rare, £3 3s.; Mrs. 
Jameson’s Works, Sacred and Legendary Art, etc., 6 vols., full 
Morocco gilt, £4 10s., cost £15; Burton’s The Kasidah, illus. 
by John Kettlewell, 6s. 6d.; Vizetelly’s Mermaid Series, Old 
Dramatists, 18 vols., scarce, £5 5s.; Rethenstein’s 24 Portraits, 
lds. 6d. ; pub. 25s.; Alken’s Coloured Prints, Cockfighting,”’ 4 
for £15, 1841; Burton’s Arabian Nights, illus., 17 vols., Best 
Edition, £16; London Tradesmen’s Cards of the 18th Century, 
by Ambrose Heal, 1925, £2 2s. ; The Uncollected Work of Aubrey 
Beardsley, 1925, £2 2s.; The Masculine Cross and Ancient Sex 
Worship, 8s.; Les Aventures du Chevalier De Faublas, best large 
type edit., 2 vols., illus., Paris, 1842, £3 3s.; The Novellino of 
Masuccio, trans. by Waters, illus., 2 vols., 1895, rare, £6 6s. ; 
Hannay Sex Symbolism in Religion, with an Appreciation by Sir 
George Birdwood, 2 vols., 25s.; J. M. Barrie’s Works, “* Kirrie- 
muir ’’ Edit., 10 vols., scarce, £7 7s.; Scott's novels, fine set, 
“ Dryburgh Edition,” 25 vols., £3 3s. ; R. L. Stevenson's Works, 
“ Vailima " Edit., 26 vols., £38. Send also for Catalogue. 
100,000 bargains on hand. If you want a book, and have failed 
to find it elsewhere, try me. Baxger’s Great Book Snop, 14-16 
John Bright Street, Birmingham. BOOKS WANTED : Housman, 
A Shropshire Lad, 1896; Kipling’s Jungle Books, 2 vols. Ist 
Edits. 1894-95; Letters of Marque, 1891: Plain Tales from the 
Hills, 1888; Soldiers Three, 1888, paper covers. Any others by 
Kipling, paper covers, First Edits. 


EVONSHIRE CREAM CHEESES, consisting solely of 

cream without preservatives; unique process; delicious, 

nourishing, _nerve-feeding, _chill-preventing. Supplied 
weekly to the Duchess of Atholl and the Ladies I\chester, 
Cunliffe, Swaythling, etc. 2s. 1od., including postage.—Mrs. S. 
Conyers, Bridestowe, Devonshire. 


EVONSHIRE CREAM, real old-fashioned “‘ scald "’ with- 
out preservatives. 2s. 9d., 3s. 10d., 48. 11d., including 
postage.—Mrs. S. Conyers, Bridestowe, Devonshire. 


XCELLENT MONEY-MAKING OPPORTUNITIES con- 
E sanuy occurring ; highly successful recommended methods. 

Send now stamped addressed envelope for free particulars. 
GREEN & CO., 17 Church Lane, Hull. 


Appeal 


T. MARY, EDMONTON.—Please help this very poor 
S parish of 8,000 people, by sending cast-off clothing, boots, or 

** rummage ”’ of any kind to the Mission Sister, St. Mary’s 
Vicarage, Edmonton, N. 


‘Saturday Review’ Acrostics: 5.6.1926 


Allen & Unwin 
Bale, Sons & Danielssen 
Basil Blackwell 


Nasb & Grayson 
Odhams Presse 


Harrap 
Heinemann 
Herbert Jenkins 


Burns, Oates & Wash- Hodder & Stoughten Putr.am’'s 

bourne Hodge Routledge 
Chapman & Hall Hurst & B Sam; low 
Collins Hutchinson Selwyn & Blount 
Dent Jarrold S.P.C.K, 
Fishee Unwin Kegan Paul Stanley Paul 
Foulis Macmillan The Bodlvy Head 
Grant Richards Melrose Ward, Lock 
Gyldenda! Mills & Boon Werner Laurie 


78. 6d. to 65s. Prospectus: Littledean House, Littledean, Glos. 


gae- Competitors must cut out and enclose this coupon —gyg 
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FENCI NG AND GATES 


(RON & STEEL) 
TREE GUARDS, WIRE NETTING, ETC. 


Lo 


A Security which not Depreciat 


Endowment Assurance provides a means of 

saving which for convenience and advantage 

is unequalled. Endowment Assurance is Life 
Assurance combined with Investment. 


THE PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., LTD,, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C.1. 


BAYLISS, JONES & BAYLISS, LTD. 


WOLVERHAMPTON & © 143, CANNON STREET, 


Browne 


CHLORODYNE 


with over 70 yrs. y owe 

Dr. COLLIS” BROWNE. INFLUENZA, CATARRH, 


ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS. 


All Classes of Insurance Business Transacted. 


Visitors to Lendon (and Residents) should use 


DARLINGTON ’S 


Very emphatically tops them all."—Daity Grarnic. 
oO N D oO N A brilliant book."—Taez Times. 
Particularly good"’—Acapruy 


AND By Sir Ed. T. COOK, K.B.E 6th — Revised. 


ENVI RONS. 30 Maps and Plans. 80 Illustrations. 
60 I!lustrations. Maps & Plans, 7/6 | 100 Illustrations. Maps & Plans,7/6 
NORTH WALES. DEVON AND CORNWALL. 


60 Illustrations Maps & Plans. 6/- | 100 Lilustrations. Maps & Plans, @. 
FRENCH & ITALIAN RIVIERA. W. SWITZERLAND & CHAMONIX (France) 


2/- PARIS, LYONS, & RHONE VALLEY | 2/, THE FRENCH RIVIERA 
2/- CHAMONIX (France) & ENVIRONS | 2/- THE ITALIAN RIVIERA 


2/- LAKE OF GENEVA, RRows VALLEY & ZERMATT 
2/ BERNE. THE BERNESE OBERLAND & LUCERNE 


Edited by L. J. Maxse. June, 1926. Price 3s. net. 


Episodes of the Month ' 


The Strangle-hold of Trade Unionism 
By GERALD B. HURST, K.C., M.P. 


Those Moderate Men By IAN D. COLVIN 


Money and Reconstruction 
y J. F. DARLING, C.B.E. 


The Future of English eee Houses 
By the Earl of ARRAN, K.P. 


Silver Tongues By DOUGLAS GORDON 


Prospects of English Lawn Tennis 
By Mrs. L. A. GODFREE 


The Doctrines and Aims of vecsions 


A Pilgrimage through the Levant 
By Lt.-Col. PATTERSON, D.S.O. 
(Author of the ‘* Man Eaters of Tsavo ” 


Was it a Fraud? By LORD HYLTON 


The Chinese Connection with South Africa 
By Professor SCHWARTZ 
(Rhodes University, South Africa) 


Modern Lycanthropy By A. C. G. HASTINGS 


The Problem of the Indian Princes 
By Lt.-Gen. Sir GEORGE MacMUNN, K.C.B. 


Correspondence Section 
Sir John Simon’s Speech. ‘‘ Cease Work’’ Order. 


S. BARNES 


8 JOHN ST., ADELPHI, LONDON, W.C.2 


DIARRH' COL ie 2/. ST. MORITZ, PONTRESINA and the ENGADINE 
CGA A ‘rue a! ve 
TOOTHACHE, RHEUMATISM, GOUT Liangellen—Derti Lendoe—Simphin’s. Paris and New York— 
and other Bewel Complaints. Brentane’s. Railway Beckstalls and all Boekselless. 
Of all Chemists, 1/3 & 3/- | THERE IS NO SUBSTITUTE. 
THE 
NATIONAL REVIEW | ENGLISH REVIEW 
June, 1926. 1/- net Monthly 


CORRESPONDENCE—CGurrent Comments 


THE LESSON OF THE STRIKE 
ERNEST REMNANT 


THE GENERAL STRIKE AND THE LAW 
DAVID HARRISON, LL.D. 


THE MINING DEADLOCK A. E. RITCHIE 
THE TRUTH ABOUT TRADE UNION RE- 
STRICTIONS E. T. GOOD 


AMATEUR STRATEGY 
Major-Gen. Sir GEORGE ASTON, K.C.B. 


DENMARK AND HER FRONTIERS 


MARGUERITE COOTE 
THE FAVOURED VALE 
HALLIWELL SUTCLIFFE 


MARIE BASHKIRTSEFF FRANCIS GRIBBLE 


vee. AMENITIES OF LIFE IN SOUTH 
RICA DORA FAIRBRIDGE 


r00 MUCH SCHOOLINGP A. PINSENT, M.A. 
ENGLISH CRICKET—What is the 
THE LATER-DAY SQUIREARCH 

J. FAIRFAX- BLAKESOROUGH, M.C. 
EAT OR BE EATEN GEORGE SALE 


PREVENTIVE MEDICINE AND THE 
INDIVIDUAL Dr. S. HENNING BELFRAGE 


“SAYS SERGEANT MURPHY" A. P. GARLAND 
THE ART OF SEAN O'GASEY HORACE SHIPP 


STORIES—Gelle Qui M’Aime G. B. STUART 


The Demon Dog of Ennerdale 
A. G. BRADLEY 


POETRY — THEATRE — BOCKS 


Subscription tree to all parts of the world Editorial 
(Offices: 4 DEAN'S YARD, WESTMINSTER, €.W.1. Published by Eyre anf 
Spottiowdede (Publications) Ltd., East Harding Strest, £,¢.4. 


Printed for the Proprietors, THe Saturpay Review, Lrp., 9 King Street, Covent Garden (Telephone: Gerrard 3157, two lines), in the Parish of &. 
Faul, in the County of London, by HERsert REIAcH, Lrp., Eyot Works, St. Peter's Square, London, W.6; Saturday, June 5, 1926. 
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